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mandi. 

The maps noted below will be found useful for reference : — 

I. — Survey DEPAErMENT Maps — 

1. Punjab Standard Sheets. Scale 4" = 1 mile. Nos. 285 
S.W. 2,4, S.E. 1, 2,3,4; 280 N.W. 2,4, N.E. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
S.W. 2, 4, S.E. 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 287 N.W. 2, N.E. 1,2, 3, 4, S.E. 
1,2, 3, 4; 307 S.W. 3; 308 N.W. 1, 3, S.W. 1,2, 3, 4; 309 
N.W. 1, 2, 3. 4, N.E. 1, 3, S.W, 1, 2, 3, 4, S.E. 1, 3 ; 310 
N.W. 1, 2, 3, 4, N.E. 1, 2, 

2. Punjab Standard Sheet. Scale 2" = 1 mile. Nos. 285 
S.W., S.E. ; 286 N.W., N.E., S.W., S.E. ; 287 N.W., N.E., S.E. ; 
307 S.W. ; 308 N.W., S.W., S.E. ; 309 N.W., N.E., S.W., S.C.; 
310 N. W., N. E. 



CHAPTliR I -DESCRIPTIYE 


Section A.— Physical Aspects- 

The State of Mandi, area some 1,200 square miles, lies on the 
upper reaches of the Beas between 31° 23' and 32° 4' X. and 76° 
40' and 77° 22' E. It is bordered on the north by the Chhota 
Bangahal Pargana of the Palampur Tahsil of the Kangra District: 
on the east by the Kulu Valley or Kulu Projjer, the Bhalan, Bunga 
and PMch Kothis of Kulu Tahsil and by the Saraj Tahsil of Kulu, 
on the south by the State of Siiket, and on the west by the State 
of Bilaspur and the Hamirpur and Palampur Tahsils of Kangra. 
The eastern boundary is formed by the ridge of the Nargu Dhar 
as far as Bajaura, then by the Beas and Tirthan ri’vers to Manglaur, 
from which it runs almost due south to a point 5 miles south of 
the Jalauri Range when it folloAvs the Bisna stream to the State 
of Suket, Its extreme length from Baijnath on the north-west to 
the south-eastern corner on the Bisna is about 54 miles, and its 
breadth from the Dulchi Pass near Bajaura in Kulu to the Bilas- 
pur border is some 33 miles. 

The Beas, which enters Mandi territory about the middle of 
the eastern border and leaves it a few miles north of the centre 
of its western boundary divides the State into two unequal portions 
of which the northern is the smaller. This part is again trisected 
by two great parallel ranges running north-west by south-east of 
which the eastern and higher called the Ghoghar-ki-Dhar is conti- 
nued across the Beas and extends donm into the south-western 
corner of the State. The south-eastern corner is formed by the 
western end of the great -Jalauri Range, which throws out three 
main spurs from its northern slopes and forms the tract known as 
Mandi-Saraj. 

Of tlie ranges the most important is the Ghoghar-ki-Dhar 
which enters the State at Harabagh at the centre of its northern 
border. It is a continuation of the great range which forms the 
western limit of Chhota Bangahal. It is fertile and well-wooded, 
abounds in game and is famous for its honey. It also contains 
the salt quarries of Guma aird Drang and slate is obtained in many 
places. The Nargu Range, which has an elevation of from 9,000 
to 12,000 feet, is also well-wooded Avith pine, deodar, walnut, 
chestnut and box, and contains iron-mines Avhich Avould be of great 
value were they more accessible 

Almost the whole area of the State drains into the river Beas. 
It enters Mandi territory at the village of Larji where it is joined 
by the Sainj and Tirthan streams. Theuce it floAvs Avestward 
Avith several sharp Avindiiigs until it reaches the town of Mandi, 
the capital, which is situated on its left bank almost in the centre 
of the State. From the city the river after a northern coui se of a 
few miles again turns westward and leaves the State below Sandhol. 
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Mandi State.] Descriptive. A. 

Its principal tributaries on tbe north bank are the III, 
and Rena : and on the south bank the Hansa, Tirthan, Janjheli, 
Jiuni, Suketi, Ranodi, Son and Bakhar. 

Rising in the snowy ranges of Bara Bangahal the III drains 
the valley between the Nargu and Ghoghar-ki-Dhar and after a 
southerly course of some forty miles through the Chohar Waziii 
and the Drang ilaqa falls into the Beas, 3 miles above tho town c>f 
Mandi. As it runs in a deep gorge, between steep^ high banks its 
waters cannot be used for irrigation. The Luni rises on the 
western slopes of the Ghoghar-ki-Dhar, near TJrla, and flowing 
southward for about 10 miles falls into the Beas a mile above the 
Rena. The Rena has its sources in the numerous streams which 
descend from Chhota Bangahal and djuins the valley which lies 
between the Ghoghar-ki-Dhar and its parallel range to the west, 
running southward in the State for about 10 miles through the 
Bangahal and Ner Waziris. 

jonthbank. The Southern tributaries are more numerous. To the exti’eme 
east of the State the Hansa (or Bah) forms the boundary between 
Mandi and Plach for some 8 miles, until it joins the Tirthan at 
Manglaur. Thence the united streams flow northwards, still 
forming the boundary of the State for another 6 miles, and fall 
into the Beas where it turns sharply eastwards at Larji. ^The 
Jhanjheli rising in the Mangru Range runs through Mandi-Saraj 
and Pindoh for 20 miles to meet the Beas at Bakhal. Rising in 
the hills of Kamru Nag in the Nachan ilaqa the .liiini irrigates 
some 800 ghumaons there and in the Pindoh Waziri, and joins the 
Beas a few miles above Mandi town. The Suketi or Suket Khad 
enters the State from Suket territory and becomes after its junction 
with the Ratti and Kansa streams a considerable volume of water. 
It then flows north until it falls into the Beas close to the town of 
Mandi. The Ranodi rising in the Riipru Hill irrigates some 150 
ghumaons in the Tungal Waziri and after a northern course of 
about 11 miles falls into the Beas at Bahu. The Son or Seon Khad 
(so called because gold is found in very, small quantities in its bed) 
rises in the Saraka-Ghatta hill and running northward for some 15 
miles enters the Bess at the Kanda ferry. It irrigates the Waziris 
of Kamlah and Anantpur The Bakkar Khad rises in the Dewi- 
wah hills and flowing northward forms the boundary between the 
State and the Tahsil of Hamirpui’, until it joins the Beas at Sand- 
hol. There is a proverb about this stream : — 

Bakhar Khad sab M khadddn di Bdni, 

Heoiida dhup na teondi pdin, 

Barsdti kihdn jind, bachdni. 

” The Bakkar is the queen of all the streams. There is no sun 
in winter nor water in summer, and in the rains how can one save 
one’s life ? ” 
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Mandi State.] 


The Sikandar Eansre rises from the boundary of the Suket, CHAP- 1. A. 
Bilaspur and Mandi States and runs northward for 50 miles being physical 
broken through by the river Beas two marches north of Mandi Aspects, 
town. On its eastern slope some 3 miles from the Suket border is xhe sik»n- 
the temple of Murari Devi. A mile from the temple is the fort of darBaDge. 
Bair-kot and another mile beyond the fort is a “galu” or pass on 
the old road leading to Hoshiarpur. South-west of the pass there 
is a “pakka baoli” or tank with a spring sending forth water suffi- 
cient to quench the thirst of many hundreds. Tradition relates 
that about 375 years before Akbar’s reign, Sikandar Lodhi march- 
ing to the conquest of Kangra arrived at this spring, and near it 
and close to the temple of Murari Devi he founded a cantonment 
which remained in existence for some time. Since then the range 
has been known as Sikandar Dhar. ISlo monument, save (it is said) 
the ruins of a tomb near by, remains to mark the site. The cor- 
rectness of this derivation, however, is disputed. 

Story tells that in the tank south of the pass a stone bore the 
following inscription : — Sikandar dhar na m ar na par, “ the hill of 
Sikandar is not on this side nor on that.” The meaning of these 
words was not known, but was supposed to indicate hidden 
treasure. About 22 or 23 years ago a potter of Hoshiar pur came 
to these hills to sell merchandise. On his way back he halted for 
the night at a place west of the pass, and near tlie spring. While 
driving a peg to tether his mules he heard a hollow sound and 
accordingly pitched his tent over the spot. During the T)ight he 
dug the place and is supposed to have found a hidden treasure, 
which he loaded on his animals and carried home. It is also said 
that cultivators in the neighbourhrod, while reclaiming land above 
the spring, have found pieces of swords and some square rupees. 

There is also a kotha of pakka masonry near this pass, which 
is called a gurdwara of the Hikhs, because Guru Gobind Singh 
used to halt there whenever he set forth to pillage. 


The following hst gives the heights in feet above the sea of 
some important places and peaks in the Mandi State : — 


Aiju Fort (highest part of the 

hoilding) . ... 4,967 

Maruri Dhar in Bangdhal ... 4,278 

Chabutra Haiti Bangahal on 

high road ... ... 3,853 

Karanpnr do. do. ... 6,075 

Sni Dhir in Ner ... .. ... 8,950 

Langot Dhar (above Gnma) ... 7,522 

Gama village ^above salt mines) 5,193 
Bunga Dhar in Chohnr ... ... 6,526 

Badwini... ... ... ... 6,700 

Jhatingri ... ... ... ... 6.610 

Phutakal (above Drang) ... 7,184 

Jangartilla (west of Bhubn-ki-Jot) 11,522 

Jaon Dhir do. do. ... 9,938 

Gatiar 9,651 

Ohyira DhAr (in NAchan) ... 10,263 

BhikAri Devi » ... 11.060 


Chem (in Nachan) 

10,134 

Dabkar (in Pindoh) 

6,150 

Jiala do. 

5,929 

Joker do. ... 

5,290 

Sarogi (in Hat Garh) ... 

5,000 

Miroee 

3,500 

Kaunwal Dhar (in Pichhit) 

4,106 

Shjama Kali Temple (in Mam 
town) 

3,000 

Naina Devi (in Bagre) ... 

6,350 

Siah Dhar do. 

6,173 

Sikandra Dhar 

6,000 

Marwah Devi 

6,669 

Morari Devi (in Hath) ... 

6,149 

Kamlah Port 

4,477 

Galma 

3,004 

BhAmla 

, 3,308 


Heights. 
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Geology. 

On the geology of the country Mr. H. H. Hayden writes : — 

“ The State lies partly on rocks belonging to the central 
Himalayan zone of unknown age and partly on tertiary shales and 
sandstones. The rocks of the central zone consist of slates, con- 
glomerates and limestones, Avhich have been referred to the hifra- 
Blaini and Blaini and Krol groups of the Simla area. The sandstones 
and shales of the Sub-Himalayan zone belong to the Sirmiir series of 
lower tertiary age and to the Siwalik seiies (upper tertiary). The 
most important mineral of the State is rock salt. The age of the salt 
is quite uncertain : but it appears to be connected with the tertiary 
beds.'i* 


Floe A. 

A list of fruit and forest trees Avill be found in Chapter II, 
Section C. As in the hills generally, medicinal plants are common 
and form a valuable source of income to the people. They are of 
the ordinary hill kinds, e. g., violets {hi'nmfshi) : 

amla (Phyllanthus Emblia, Brandis, p. 454) : 

aju-am (Figus, linum ajowan, Stewart, p. 107) : • 

chirreta or gentian (Agalhotes sp , Stewart, p. 147) : 

saiinf, fennel (Fseniculum vnlgare, Stewart, p. 107) : 

hard (Terminalia chebula) : 

baheux (Terminalia bellerica, Brandis, p. 222) : 

jhao (Tamarix gallica, Brandis, p 20) : 

karu (Albizzia pi’ocera, Brandis, p. 176 : 

kakkarxiingi (P. integerrima, Brandis, p. 122) : 

pit-pdpra (Fumaria parvifolia, Stewart, p. 11) : 

gulaj (Tinospora cordifolia, Stewart, p. 6) ; 

Brahni, elm (Ulmus campestris, Brandis, p. 433) : 

bhangra, mistletoe (Viscum album, Brandis, p. 392) : 

jal bhangra (The trailing lalipta) : 

mnhra, aconite (A. ferox, SteAvart, p. ll: 

amaltds or Indian Laburnum (Cassia Fistula, Brandis, p. 164) : 

bilgiri (Acgte marnntos, SteA\mrt, p. 28) : 

Kashmiri patha or Kashmiri tobacco : 
cliokri, rhubarb (Polygonum sp. SteAvart, p. 186) : 
mehdi, henna (Lawsonia atba) : 
sonthi, ginger ; 

baxvnha (titex tegundo, Stewart, p. 166) : 

basiiti (Adhatoda rasica, Stewart, p. 164) ; 

bdrin (Acorus catamus, or Sweet Ledge, Stewart, p. 236) : 


(1) See Medlicott : On the Sub-Himalayan Ranee between the Ganeea and Rayi 
Mem. G. S- I., Ill, pt, 2. 
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As regards the bdnnha, hdrin, and basuH there is a proverb, CHAP- 1. A. 
jis mulk men bannha basuti bdiin, m mulk men d(hni kytin mdrdn, phy^ral 
‘how should a man die in a country where these three are found?” Aspects- 

The ndgdun (Staplylaco Emodi, Stewart, p. 40) is found at high 
elevations where snow falls. Its twigs are kept in the house to 
■drive away snakes. 

Fa ON A. 

The forests of Mandi abound with game. Of the larger ani- 
mals the leopaid, black bear, hygena and various kinds of deer -are 
common. Leopards are very destructive to the flocks of sheep and 
goats which p;tstare on the hill-sides, and have been known to 
attack men. Jackals, foxes and wild pig-s are met with in the lower 
ranges. The common hill monkey and langurs are found in 
Kamlah, musk deer in Saraj and Ohohar, barking deer (kakkar) 
and gural generally throughout the State. Duck, geese and snipe 
are shot on the banks of the Beas, jungle fowl and quail in the 
lower valleys, tmd various kinds of phea^^ants in the higher liills. 

Snakes are not unknown in the rainy season. Locusts are seldom 
seen and very rarely in large numbers, though they visited Mandi 
in 1889 ami 1890. 

The river Beas and the Suket, Ratti and Rena streams contain 
many fish. They are usually caught by means cf nets, but occa- 
sionally with hook and line. It is estimated that about BOO per- 
sons are engaged in and suppoi’ted by river iixiustries. Of these, 
half are boatmen atid men who tvork tbe darais or inflated skins, 

{^nd half are Niaryas who are empldyed in searching for gold in 
sandy beds of stiearns. They all sunplenient their larder and their' 
income by catching fish. 

Climate and Rainfail. 

The monsoon generally breaks about the third week in June, Rainfall, 
and heavy rain continues on and off throughout July and August, 
often for several days together The winter rains which fall in 
December and January are also very severe ^now falls on the 
higher hills, at times descending as low as the town of Mandi. 

The crops in both harvests depend largely on a good winter 
rainfall for the melting snows provide the copious streams of 
water required to sow and plough the rice fields. The lainfall i.s 
exceptionally heavy on the upper ranges of the Nargu and 
Ghoghar-ki-Dhar hills 

The difference in elevation throughout the State gives it a very climate, 
varied climate. Except in the capital which is surrounded by hills, 
and in the western districts which are not more than ‘2,000 feet 
above sea-level, the heat is seldom excessive. 
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CHAP. I, B- The most unhealthy time of the year is the latter part of 
TTigtnry autumn wheu tlie inundated soil is drying. In the lower v.-dleys 
malaria is common and in August and September intermittent and 
bilious fevers and bowel complaints are very prevalenr. In winter 
tlie climate of Mandi town and the Ballh valley is far too cold for 
weak constitutions. In the mornings from the middle t)f Decern-- 
her to the end of January, a white fog, very dense and cold, rises 
from the Beas and Suket rivers, lasting far into the day. Cases of 
pneumonia are frequent in these months. Diarrhoea and enlarge- 
ment of the spleen are somewhat common diseases, and the people 
are generally weak and pallid. 

Sara], Nachan, Chohar and Sanor, being on a higher level, are 
free from malaria and the inhabitants of these parts show great 
aversion from venturing down to the lower valleys during the 
fever season. They have a common belief that tlie smell of the 
ripening dhan or “ paddy” crops produces fever. 

The climate of the country bordering on Hamirpur Tahsil is 
comparatively healthy and the people of Hath, Anantpur, Kamlah 
and Sandhol are above the average height, strong and hard- 
working. 


Section B.- -History- 

A complete history of Mandi from about 1200 A. D. to 1870 
A. D. is to be found in GriflBn’s “ The Rajas of the Punjab ” This 
chapter is practically a resume of Griffin’s account (with a few 
corrections and extra notes) to which is added a description of the 
administration of the State from 1870 to 1905. 

The gross annual revenue of the State amounts to nearly 
Rs. 4,50,000. 'the ruling family in Mandi is Rajput of the 
Chandra Bansi tribe and is known as Mandial. “ Sen” is the 
name burne by the reigning Chief, the younger members of the 
family are called “ Singh.” 

Raja Sdr Sen, the common ancestor of the ruling houses of 
Mandi and Suket, belonged to the ancient Gaur dynasty which 
succeeded the Pals in Bengal about the middle of the tenth 
century.*'^ The most eminent ruler of the Sena dynasty was 
Lakshman Sen. He is said to have extended his conquests to 
Kanauj, Nepal and Orissa and to have founded Gaur in Malda, 
which he himself called Lakhnauti after his own name. One of 


(l)In the Encyclopeedia Britaunica the eleventh centniy is given brt Letl Iridge menthns 
a Sena king named Adisura who reigned in 964 &. D. Ltthlridge is prili bly ciiic ci as the 
Senas reigned for about two centuries before they weie coi qnend by the Slare tinge. 
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his descendants, Ballala Sen chose Nadiya (near the junction of the 
Bhagirathi and Jalaugi rivers) as a place of residence. Sur Sen, 
the last Sena ruler of Bengal, was driven out of Nadiya by 
Bakhtiar Kliilji, a general of the Slave king Kutb-ud-din, about 
1198-99, and died in exile at Allahabad. His son Rup Sen left 
Allahabad at his father’s death, and went to reside at Rupar in the 
Ambala District. Their old enemies however were still unsatisfied 
and in 1210 marched to the assault of Rupar. In the ensuing 
struggle Rup Sen lost his life and his sons were compelled to flee 
to the hills for refuge. Here they established themselves, Bir Sen 
becoming ruler of Suket, Gur Sen of Keonthal and Hanur Sen of 
the Kishtwar country. 


About 1330 A. D. in the time of Sahu Sen, the eighth ruler of 
Suket from Bir Son, a younger brother named Bahu Sen quarreled 
with the Raja and left Suket to reside in Manglaur, Kulu. His 
descendants lived there for eleven generations until Karanchan 
Sen, then head of the family, was killed fighting with the Kulu 
Raja. His Rani, a daugiiter of the Chief of Seokot in Mandi, 
although pregant, was forced to take flight. She lost her way in 
the dense oak forest ; and night coming on, fell exhausted beneath 
a “ban ” tree where to her a son was born named Ban or Bano. 
The Rana of Seokot having no male heirs recognized his daughter’s 
son as his successor, and on the death of his grandfather, the boy 
Ban Sen became Chi«f of Seokot. He enlarged his inheritance 
and built himself a new residence at Bhiuli, four miles above the 
present town of Mandi. Afterwards his son. Kalian Sen, bought 
Batauhli across the river from Mandi and there constructed a 
palace, the ruins of which may still be seen. Very little of the 
history of the State is known until we come to Ajbar Sen, 19th in 
descent from Bahu Sen, who, in 1527, founded the town of Mandi. 
Chatar Sen, his son, succeeded in 1534. Then come Sahib Sen and 
Narayan Sen who vigorously extended the boundaries of the Raj, 
followed by Keshab Sen and Hari Sen of whom little is known 
beyond their names. 

The following are the names of the first 24 Chiefs of Mandi : — 


(1; Bahu Sen. 

(2) Nun Sen. 

(3) Nirhabat Sen. 

(4) Kahabat Sen. 

(5) Suhawan Sen. 

(6) Bir Sen, 

(7) Samodar Sen. 

(8) Keshab Sen. 

(9) Mangal Sen. 

(10) ,Jai Sen. 

(13) Kanchan Sen. 
(12) Ban Sen. 


J (13) Kakian Sen. 

(14) Hira Sen, 

(15) Dharitri Sen. 

( 1 6) Narendar Sen 

(17) Harjai Sen. 

(18) Dilawar Sen. 

(19) Ajbar Sen. 

(20) (%hatar Sen. 

(21) Sahib Sen. 

(22) Narayan Sen. 

(23) Keshab Sen. 

(24) Nari Sen. 


CHAP. I, B. 
History. 
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The following genealogical table shows the descent from Raja 
Hai'i Sen of Raja Bhawani Sen, the present ruling Chief : - 


HAEI SEN, d. 1623. 

I 


Raja Suraj Sen, 
d. 1658. 


r 


Raja Shiam Sen, d. 1673. 

I 


Gur Sen, d. 1686, 


Dan Cband. 


Sidb Sen, d. 1758. 


UAnak Chand. 


! 

Jippn (illegitimate). 


Jowala Sen, d. 1758 approximately. 


I 


Shamaher Sen, d. 1782. 
I 

Surma Sen. 

I 


I 

Dhur Jatiya. 

I 

Kalesar. 

I 


Isri Sen, 
d. 1826. 


I 

Zilim Sen. 

I 

Raghunath Singh 


I 


Tegha Singh. Dedar Singh. 


f 




(illegitimate). Bhup Singh. Kanh Singh. Sher Singh. 
Gangs Singh, Bichitar Singh. Aut^r Singh. 

Prakram Singh. 


1 


Balbir Sen Ratan Singh, Kapur Singh Bhag Singh 

(illegitimate), (illegitimate). (illegitimate). (illegitimate). 

d. 1851. I I / t B .1 

I Prem Singh Kanh Singh. 

\ illegitimate. | 

j P ^ 

j Phannu. Tbholu illegitimate. 

1 


Bejai Sen, i. 1902. Fradhan Singh Man Singh 

I , (illegitimate). (illegitimate). 

Raja Bhawani Sen | 

(present chief). Kishen Singh (illegitimate). 


From Raja Suraj Sen’s succession in 1623 the events of Mandi 
history are related in greater detail. Suraj Sen was an ambitious 
Chief and sought to extend his territories at the expense of his 
neighbours. An attack on the Raja of Bhangal led to a coalition 
between the latter and his brother-in-law, Raja Man Singh of Kulu. 
Suraj Sen was defeated by their combined forces and the bounda- 
ries of Mandi fixed at the villages of Bir and Aiju. Later Suraj 
Sen again invaded Kulu and again suffered defeat. The Kulu 
troops overran Mandi and seized the Salt Miue'^ of Guma and 
Drang Avhicli provided the greater poition of IVIandi revenue. 
Suraj Sen was compelled to sue for peace and had to pay all the 
expenses of the war, the boundary remaining as previously fixed. 
With the Goleria Raja he Avas equally unsuccessful and the Kangra 
troops on two occasions sacked his capital. 
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Suraj Sen built tbe celebrated hill fort of Kamla in 1625 and 
also the palace in Mandi known as Damdama. He is said to have 
introduced a system of fixed revenue assessments of grain and 
cash, blit no details are known. 

As Sura] Sen’s 18 sons had all died during his lifetime, he 
despaired of an heir and caused a silver image to be made which 
he called Madho Rao and to which he assigned his kingdom (1638 
A. D.). His brother Shiam Sen who succeeded him and reigned 
for 15 years, is best known by the temple of Shiama Kali which 
he built in Mandi. On an invasion of Kahlur by the Mughals 
Shiam Sen went to the assistance of Tara Chand and appears to 
have been successful for land known as “ barto ” was granted 
afterwards in mudfi to those who took part in the campaign. 

Gur Sen died in 1686 and was succeeded by Sidh Sen who 
was a great warrior, and added large territories to his State at 
the expense of Suket, Bhangal and Kulu. He treacherously 
murdered his father-in-law Raja Pirthi Pal of Bhangiil when on a 
visit to Mandi. The head of the unfortunate Rfija is said to be 
under a pillar or pedestal in the centre of the tank constructed by 
Sidh Sen in front of his palace. The pillar at the top has space 
for a lamp which is still lighted every evening. 

Towards the end of the 17th century Govind Singh, the tenth 
Sikh Guru, visited Mandi where the Raja entertained him hospi- 
tably. The Guru’s promise however — 

Mandi Jco jab lutenge 
Asmdni gale chhiPenge 
has never been fulfilled. 

During this reign Jippu, an illegimate brother of the previous 
Raja, acted as Wazir of the State. He was obviously a man of 
considerable ability as he inaugurated the revenue system still in 
force, and framed rules limiting the expenditure on betrothals and 
weddings. He further introduced a system of state loans, where- 
by a man could borrow grain from the State stores, the grain 
being repaid at the next harvest plus sawai, i.e., ith the amount 
borrowed. Failing repayment a fresh bond was written every 
fourth year in which the principal was doubled. One paisa per 
rupee per mensem (nearly 20 per cent.) was charged as interest on 
cash loans. During this period the land revenue was paid cliiefly 
in kind. If the fixed cash revenue demand could not be paid in 
silver, the current copper coins were received but with an addition 
of three takkas, i.e., 1-| annas per rupee. Jippu remained as Chief 
Minister till his death when Dhur Jattiya the Raja’s brother 
appears to have become influential. 

The Mandi chronicles relate that Jowala Sen reigned three 
years. This appears to be a mistake. Griffin notes that he died 
in 1758. It appears however that he really died about 1752 or 
six years before his father. 


CHAP. I. B. 
History. 

Shiam Sen, 
1058-73. 


Sidh Sen, 
1G86-1758. 


Jowala Son 
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WSuUif. 

Shkmier San, 
1758—82. 

Sarma Sen, 
1782-89. 


Jiidgag' from the stories related in a Tankri history of Mandi, 
^iafnMer Sen must have been of weak intellect, capricious and 
ernel. During his rei^ the Mughals invaded the Kamla district 
but retired without doing much damage, the fort proving too 
strong them to attack. 

Gi^fBu does not refer to this Baja although vernacular records 
sp^k highly of him. He was apparently a headstrong man with 
a violent tem^r. The result was that the Mians (his relations) 
aad' ^ie officials had a healthy fear of him and, as the chronicles 
naively remark, “ in his reign all Mians were powerless and the 
State prospered.” Has these pregnant words been laid to heart 
by his successors the State would have ^been saved much trouble. 
Bairagi Bami Brahman, was his Wazir. It is interesting to note 
that Surma; Sen paid yearly tribute to the Mughal Emperor, viz., 
Re. 500 cash, a musk deer, a yak-tail, a pony and a hawk. 


liTt Sen, During the minority of Isri Sen, who was only five years old 

1789—1826. father’s death, the fortunes of the State were reduced to 

their lowest ebb. About 1792, Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra 
seized an opportunity to invade Mandi and plunder the town. Isri 
Sen was captured and carried off to Kangra. The rich district 
of Hath was handed over to Suket, Ohohar allotted to Kulu, and 
Anantpur kept by the victor himself, while the State thus impo- 
verished, was ordered to pay an annual tribute of a lakh of rupees. 
In 1805, Sansar Chand pursuing his victorious career turned 
to the conquest of Kahlnr. Its Raja invoked the aid of the 
Gurkhas who had already overrun the country from the Gogra to 
the Satlaj. In May 1806, the aUies defeated the Katoch Raja at 
Mahal Mori, released Isri Sen and, on submission to the Gurkha 
Ainar Singh Thapa, restored him to his kingdom. The result 
however was to bring about the interference of a far more powerful 
and dangerous enemy, for Raja 8ansfo Chand, reduced to extremi- 
ties, besouglit the assistance of the Sikhs. In August 1809, after a 
protracted struggle, the army sent by Ranji't Singh defeated the 
Gmrfehas- and compefled them to abandon aU their conquests on 
this side cff the Satlaj. Sardar Desa Singh Majithia occupied 
Kd^ra Fort on b^alf of Ranjlt Singh, and was appointed Nazim 
or Saperintefident of all the Hill States including Mandi. Raja 
Isri recovered his lost districts but wus compelled to pay a 
yeaady tribute of Rs. 30,000. This sum was raised to one lakh in 
1M5 bat again' reduced by judicious bribery to Rs. 50,000 in 1816 
or 18lf. 


ziiim Sen, On the death of Isri Sen without legitimate male heirs, his 
1816—39. brothbr Zalm Sen, who had perpetually intrigued against him, 
succeeded to the throne. He paid a lakh of rupees as succession 
du^ to l«kore, and annual tribute of Rs. 75,000. Some years 
b^re his death he made over the administration of the State to 
his nephew Balbir Sen who was not only illegitimate but also one 
of the younger sons of the late Raja. The Lahore Court was only 
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induced by tbe payment of a very large sum by Zalkn Sen to (3IAP. Ii B. 
recognise Balbir Sen as the successor to the Mandi Gaddi. 

In June 1839 Maharaja Ranjit Singh died. The troops of BaibirSen,' 
the Khalsa were dangerous to their masters when not kept in 1839— si. 
active employment, and accordingly, though Mandi had not in 
anyway offended, the reduction of the State was determined on. 

The Sikhs led by General Ventura occupied Mandi and captured 
the Kamla, Fort after a poor resistance. Balbir Sen, taken pri- 
soner during the campaign, was sent to Amritsar from whence, 
on his release in 1841, he returned to find Ghrdam Mohi*nd-din, 
the Sikh Governor, real ruler in his State. 

The tyranny of the Sikhs was intolerable and in 1845, before 
the beginning of the Sikh War, Balbir Sen had opened negotiations 
with the British Government. After the Khalsa was crushed’ at 
Sobraon, the allegiance of Mandi was formally offwed to and 
accepted by the British Government (24th October 1846). The' 
following is a translation of the sanad given on that date by the 
Governor-General. 

Whereas, by the treaty concluded between the British and 
Sikh Governments, on the 19th March 1846, the hUl country has 
come into the possession of the Honourable Company, and whereas 
Raja Balbir Sen, Chief of Mandi, the highly dignified, evinced' liis 
sincere attachment and devotion to the British Goveijiment : the 
State of Mandi, comprised within the same boundaries as at the . 
commencement of the British occupation, together with full 
administrative powers within the same, is now granted by the 
British Government to him and the heirs male of his body by 
his Rani from generation to generation. On failure of such h^s, 
any other male heir, who may be proved to the British Govemment 
to be next of kin to the Raja shall obtain the above State vritb 
adnunistrative powers. 

Be it known to the Raja that the British Government shall be 
at liberty to remove any one from the Gaddi of Mandi who may 
prove to be of worthless character and incapable of properly 
conducting the administration of his State, and to appoint such 
other nearest heir of the Raja to succeed him as may be capable of 
the administration of the State and eutitled to succeed. The 
Raja or any one as above described who may succeed lum, shsdl 
abii^ by the following terms^JSutOTed in this sanad, : 

1. The Raja shall pay annually into the treasury of Simla 
and Subathu one lakh of Company’s rupees as nazrana by two 
instalments, the first instalment on the 1st June and the second 
instalment on Ist November. 

2. H§ sha ll not levy tolls and duties, on goods imported and 
exported but shall consider it incumbent on.him to protect bankers 
and traders within his State. 
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3. He shall construct roads within his territory not less 
than 12 feet in width and keep them in repair. 

4. He shall pull down and level the forts of Kamalgarh 
and Nantpur, and never atempt to rebuild them. 

5. On the breaking out of disturbances, he shall, together 
with his troops and hill porters, whenever required, join the 
British army, and be ready to execute whatever orders may be 
issued to him by the British authorities and supply provisions 
according to his means. 

6. He shall refer to the British Courts any dispute which 
may arise between him and any other Chief. 

7. In regard to the duties on the iron and salt mines, etc., 
in the territory of Mandi, rules shall be laid down after consultation 
with the Superintendent of the Hill States, and these rules shall 
not be departed from. 

8. The Raja shall not alienate any portion of the lands of the 
said territory without the knowledge and consent of the British 
Government, nor transfer it by way of mortgage. 

9. He shall also put an end to the practice of slave deahng, 
satti, female infanticide, and the burning or drowning of lepers, 
which are opposed to British laws, that no one in future shall 
venture to revive them. 

It behoves the Raja not to encroach beyond the boundaries 
of his State or the territory of any other chief, but to abide by the 
terms of this sanad, and to adopt such measures as may tend to 
the welfare of his people, the prosperity of his country, and the 
improvement of the soil, and ensure the administration of even- 
handed justice to the aggrieved, the restoration to the people of 
their just rights, ayd the secmity of the roads. He shall not 
subiect his people .to extortion, but keep thefa always contented. 
The spb|ects of the State of Mandi shkll regard the Raja and ‘his 
siiccessoi's 'iis above described to be the 'sole ^proprietor of that 
territory, and never refuse So pay him the revenue due by them, 
but remain obedient to him and act up to his just orders. 

At the death of his father Bejai Sen was only four years of 
age. A Council of Regency was appointed, consisting of Wazir 
Gosaon, the all-powerful Prime Minister, Mian Bhag Singh and 
Prohit Shib Shankar. In two year’s however it was found necessary 
to re-organize tlie Council and almost the entire control of the 
administration, judicial and financial, was given to Wazir Gosaon. 
This arrangement worked well for some years and the State greatly 
benefited. 

But the tiauring of the Raja had been almost entirely 
neglected. Griffin say.5, “ Not only was the education of the Raja 
iicgh, ct :d, Inrt lioth the Frohit (Shib Sh tnkar) and Wazir Gosaon 
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winked at, even if they did not encourage excesses which CHAP. I, B. 
seriously injured the constitution of the young prince. 

In 1861 the Prohit was banished to Kangra and the Wazir 
6ned Es. 2,000. 

In 1863 Mr. Clark, an Ofl&cer of the Educational Department, 
was appointed to superintend the Eaja’s education. 

When the Eaja became of age and took charge of his State* 
the outlook was bright. Various works of utility were undertaken, 
including a road from Baijnath to Kulu, dak bungalows, a post 
office connected with the Government Postal Department, etc. 
Unfortunately the Eaja proved to be of a weak vacillating 
disposition and was jealous of his strong Wazir. He was ruled 
by his zenana and by men who cat ed little for the State but much 
for their own profit. 

The administration fell into the greatest confusion and the 
British Government found it necessary in 1870 to appoint 
• Mr. E. Harrison, B. C. S., as Adviser to the Eaja. This Officer 
put the State in such good order that, on his appointment 
to a higher post in 1872, administration progressed smoothly 
until 1879. In that year Colonel W. 6. Davies, then Commis- 
sioner of Jullundur, with the assent of the Baja, drew up a scheme 
of administration under which a council of three members, 

Mian M^n Singh, Padha Jiwa Nand and Munshi Ganga Singh, 
was appointed. By the end of 1880, the system broke down, the 
Council was removed and Wazir Uttam Singh, dismissed in 1879, 
recalled. 

Uttam Singh did good work until the year 1888 when he was 
attacked by paralysis. He died in October of that year. 

The Tahsildar, Jowahar Mai, was appointed Wazir, but the 
hillmen showed signs of discontent, and the Eaja early in 1889 
asked for the assistance of a British official. Mr. H. J. Maynard 
of the Ind’an Civil Service was appointed C<'unsellor to the 
Raja, and during the year or so he was in Mandi, he effected 
great improvements. , , * / . 

He left at the end of March 1890, and at his suggestion the 
Eaja engaged Mr. C. E. Fendall as Superintendent of Works to 
help in the forest administration especially, and to look after the 
roads, salt mines and begar labour generally. Appellate judi- 
cial work was also entrusted to him. 

In Juno 1893, there was another disturbance among the 
Saraj hillmen, who were dissatisfied with Wazir Jowala Singh. 

The introduction of buffalo Ijraph for vaccination was seized 
upon as a pretext for showing open discontent, Jowala Singh was 
removed and Mian Udham Singh, a Rajput, appointed. The 
period from 1891 — 1900 was an unlucky one for Mandi. Two 
sons were born to the Rija but died in childhood. The Raja 
was coustautly ill and developed cataract in both eyes. He 
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ny AP I, was therefore totally unable to look after his State, and ui^fortu- 
nately TJdham Singh and Mr. Fendall did not work together. Both 
were removed in 1901 and Padha Jiwa Naqd recalled from Jodh- 
pore State where he was a Member of Council. 

Bijai Sen died in December i902 after long continued ill- 
health. Bhawani Sen, in default of legitimate heirs, was I'ecogui- 
zed as his successor by the British Government and formally instal- 
led by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab at Mandi in No- 
vember 1903, while still a student at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore. The administration of the State was entrusted to Mr. T. 
Millar of the Indian Civil Service who remained in Mandi until 
October 1905 when the Raja was formerly invested with full 
powers by Mr. H. A. Anderson, c.s.i., Commissioner and Superin- 
tendent, Jullundur Division. 

The late Raja was an orthodox Hindu and very conserva- 
tive- He was generous to a fault and unscrupulous persons took 
full advantage of this. He was beloved by his subjects generally. 

Notwithstanding the vicissitudes of the last 50 years, there 
have been many improvements made in the State. 

1. In 1868 the Baijnath-Kulu and Baijnath-Mandi roads 
were constructed and dak bungalows built. 

2. In 1878 the Empress bridge over the Beds at Mandi was 
built at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000. 

3. In 1881 the Sikandra-Mandi road, 25 miles long, was 
completed. 

4. in 1883 the Mandi-Kulu read, about 81 miles long, was 
constnicted. 

5. In 1903 an excellent hospital was completed at Mandi 
and put under the charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 

The Mandi State School, under a trained and experienced 
Head Master and supported by an adequate staff, promises to 
be popular. 

Mandi is a leading HiU-state, standing 6tb in order of prece- 
dence among the Punjab Chiefs. One lakh of rupees annually 
is paid as tribute to the British Government. The ^^ja is entitled 
to a salute of 11 guns and receives a return visit from the 
Viceroy. 

The Military force of the state is — 

Infantry Regulars ]25 

„ Irregulars 534 

Cavalry „ 25 

Artillerymen 20 

Guns 8 
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Section 0.— Population. 

The hill-people are a good looking race. Their complexion is 
fair, but in stature they seldom exceed the middle height. The 
features of the higher classes are refined and well-formed. The 
Rajputs are famous for good-looks. The agricultural classes are of 
a tawny colour and very simple in their habits. Submissive, shy and 
reserved, they resent abusive language, but mild words will turn 
them into slaves and they will do any service to please one. They 
are not hospitable to outsiders and usually dishke them, but are 
generally affectionate among themselves. They are very fond of the 
hills and their own country and will not undertake any enterprise, 
ho wever profitable, if it obliges them to leave home. They have a 
bad opinion of the plains and of their people, where, according to 
their ideas, fever is common and thefts committed. They are very 
credulous and the stars are consulted for any public affair and eveiw 
private undertaking. All misfortune or sickness is attributed to 
the malice of some local deity and cht'lds are consrrlted; who by 
whirling round, or by flogging themselves with chains, get into an 
exhausted state, and gasp out brief oracular answers. Magic and 
witchcraft and the existence of witches and sorcei'ers are firmly 
believed in. The hill-people believe in witchcraft and will i>oint out 
witches who have destroyed children. If an epidemic disease or 
other misfortune befall a village, the chi^ht or disciple is consulted, 
and he points out some woman as the witch. If the woman con- 
fesses, she is purified by the chela, the sacrifice of a goat being per- 
formed in the ceremony. But if she deny the accusation she -sviU be 
tried by ordeal, that by water or hot iron being the principal forms 
in use. 

Eajpiits are fond of field sports and frequently hunt the wild 
animals of the hills. Hillmen ai-e generally cowardly and not as 
strong, industrious or enterprising as the zanuiaMrs of the plains. 
They are very fond of music and take great pleasure in going 
to fairs. The lower castes drink till they are tipsy. As a rule 
they are truthful and in thu shrine of Deva will never he if put 
on their oath. The most solemn of all oaths is the Raja ke drohi, 
and a person encroaching on another’s field is often checked by 
it. Serious consequences are involved if an oath thus taken is 
not regarded, and punishment is demanded for this offence in 
addition to that for the offence originally committed. In Saraj 
men and women dance together forming a circle, drummers and 
musicians playing in the centre. The residents of the hills are 
very dirty in person, but hardy and able to carry great loads. They 
themselves work at carpentry, and can hew down trees into timber 
and carry it on their shoulders with the help of neighbours, to build 
their huts. They shear their sheep and make cloth. They are also 
road-makers and work as labourers on new roads. They need cash 
only to pay their revenue, and to earn this, work on the roads, or in 
the forests, or sell their sheep, wool, and potatoes. Those living on 
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CHAP- 1 , a. the borders of Hamirpur are a more industrious people. Large 
Pop^tion. numbers of the Rajputs of Hath, Kamlah and Sandhol are in the 
military service of the British Government. The people of Anantpur 
ch^cteVi*. are mostly employed in the service of the State. The Chautm peons 
tics- of the Kotwffi belong to this pnrgana and the Dhartils of the 

Wazir’s court are residents of Dhartain in the same pargana. The 
agricultural classes are intelhgent, but withal very ignorant. Reading 
or writing is almost unknown, and with a few exceptions the masses 
are quite illiterate and extremely ignorant. 

The residents of the town of Mandi are quick-witted but 
slothful and luxiu-ious, fond of wearing good clothes, quarrelsome 
and jealous of their neighbours’ riches. They pass their leisure 
hours in idle amusements, and those of them who are dismissed 
from any office under Government generally intrigue against the 
officials. 

They are remarkable for their strict adherence to the ancient 
cuatoi^s, and spend large sums on the occasion of births of children 
marriages and deaths. This leads them to extravagance and poverty’ 

All the natives of the State love and respect their ruler. They 
consider their Raja a superhuman being and an incarnation of 
Vishnu. The people of the villages, whenever they pay a visit to 
the town, consider it incumbent on them to see the Raja riding on 
his jhdpdn for his morning or evening airing. Many are accustomed 
to say ^ace for the Raja after their daily food. Khadhd pidd Uti 
chain, jug jug jive Bdja Bije Sain. ‘ "We have taken our dinner and 
are in peace, long live Raja Bije Sain.’ 

Litigation is increasing with the estabhshment of Law Courts. 
The natives of the town almost all marry their daughters in the town. 

The State has a density of 154 persons to the square mile 
’art B. ^ which is high for a hill country and exceeds that of the Kangra 
District (80) but falls behind that of Kangra Proper (200). It is 
10th in respect of density on total area among all the Native States 
and 1st among the HiU States. 


Towns and Excluding the town of Mandi (population 8,144), the State 
7 of contains 146 villages or garhs and 943 hamlets or chaks as noted in 
Part B. the margin. 


Nagar Mandi 
Chhechhiot 
GopAIpnr 
HarabSgh 


196 capital of Mandi has increased by 18 

235 per cent, since 1891. The average population 
^ of the villages is 114 souls, 

943 


Growth of 
popniation. 

Table 6 of 
Part B. 


Of the total population 95 per cent, live in the villages. 

The figures in the margin show the population of tlie State 
Census year. Population. accoi’ding to the results of the Censiis nf 

;;; l^Ol as well as those of the previoS 

1901 ... 174,045 years. 
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There is thus shown to have taken place an increase of 19,906 
or 13'8 per cent., between 1831 and 1891, and a further increase, 
between 1891 and 1901, of 7,122 or 4*2 per cent., giving a total 
increase between 1881 and 1901 of 27,028 or 18 per cent. 

The cause of the enormous increase in the decade 1881-91 was 
that the Census of 1881 was taken on the date when the Eaja of 
Mandi had left the State with a large following for Suket to be 
married there and in 1891, previously to the enumeration, a con- 
siderable number of Suketis had come to Mandi in search of forest 
labour, and there was a great influx of immigrants from the 
District of Kangra. 


The following table shows the effect of migration on the 
population of the Mandi State according to the Census of 1901 : — 



Persona. 

Males. 

Females, 

Immigrants. 

From within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, 

7,578 

4,169 

3,409 

From the rest of India 

609 

354 

255 

From the rest of Asia and other countries 

217 

129 

88 

Total immigrants 

8,404 

4,652 

3,752 

Emigrants. 

To within the Panjab and North-West Frontier 

Province 

To the rest of India 

9,878 

140 

j 

4,350 ' 
120 

5,628 

20 

Total emigrants 

Excess or defect — of immigrants over emi- 
grants 

10,018 1 

4,470 

5,548 

-1,614 1 

1 

-fl82 

— 1,769 


The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts and States 

in India noted in 


District or State or 
country. 

No. of 
immigrants. 

No. of males in 
1,000 immigrants. 

KAngra 

4,699 

527 

SimU 

577 

*17 

Simla States 

841 

614 

Suket 

412 

504 

Hoshiarpnr 

564 

829 

Kashmir 

397 


Chinese Tibet 

189 

650 


The enaigration is mainly to the Districts and 


District or State. 

Males, 

Females. 

Simla 

435 

129 

Simla States 

756 

605 

KAngra 

2,139 

8,638 

Suket 

625 

882 


the margin. 
There are also a 
few immigrants 
from Tibet as 
shown in the 
margin. 


States noted in 
the margin. 
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Sulcet 
Simla States 
Kashmir 


1,095 

520 

348 


The State thus loses 1,614 souls by migration and its nett 
KAngra ... 1,078 interchange of population with the Districts 

and States in India which mainly affect its 
population are noted in the margin. 

Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Mandi lost, 
intra.Provinoiai Migration ^y iutra-Proviucial migration alone, 2,300 
1901. 1891. souls in 1901, or 2,363 more than in 1891. 

Total - 2,300 + Go Taking the figures for intra-imperial migra- 
tion in India both within the Punjab and to or from other Prov- 
inces in India we have the maro-inal data. 

O 

The migrations from the Hoshiarpur District, and from Jammu, 
Bashahr, and Nalagarh States to the Capital of Mandi were a 
remarkable feature of the Census of 1901. The immigration from 
Hoshiarpur is due to the opening of the ITna-Mandi road. The 
import of country -made cloth is increasing in the market of Mandi, 
and along with it many traders from the Una and Garhshankar 
Tahsils of Hoshiai’pur have settled in the town. Gujars from 
Jammu have largely settled in the Mandi forests. 

Within the last five years some fifty families have immigrated 
from the Bashahr State and the Simla District, They make a living 
by weaving and other work. 

Ages. The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in detail 

Table 10 of Part B. 

Part B, 

The following statement shows the age distribution of 10,000 
persons of both sexes : — 


Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persona. 

Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Infants under 

1 

164 

158 

322 

25 and under 30 

446 

431 

877 

1 and under 

3 

GO 

62 

122 

30 „ 


35 

436 

484 

S70 

2 jj ), 

3 

124 

139 

253 

35 ., 


40 

819 

870 

689 

2 M 

4 

130 

134 

264 

40 ., 


45 

832 

317 

640 

^ II 

5 

114 

119 

233 

45 „ 


50 

200 

143 

343 

® >1 IJ 

10 

626 

599 

1,225 

60 „ 


65 

261 

213 

474 

10 „ „ 

15 

64rt 

622 

1,166 

55 ,. 


60 

88 

61 

149 

IS „ „ 

20 

496 

461 

967 

60 and over 

,,, 

872 

811 

683 

*• 

35 

410 

416 

825 








Vital 

Statistics. 

Disaases. 


Births and deaths are not registered in this State. 

Something has already been said on the subject of disease under 
Climate in Section A above, but the following remarks may be added. 
In Bagi tdchh, in the ^vazm of Saraj, bordering on KMu Saraj, 
goitre is corumon, and no one is free from it in the villagea of Mani 
and Salano in that tract. Visitations of cholera have not been 
unknown in the lower valleys. It threatened the country in 1882 
and 1885. Small-pox too is much dreaded, and the people are very 
careful to avoid the contagion. Of late years both vaccination and 
inoculation have greatly reduced the mortality from this cause. A 
most dangerous fever locally called chameri (typhus') breaks out in 
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tlie upper valleys and causes great havoc. A dreadful epidemic of CH AR I, 
this broke out in Sara] in 1894 and caused great mortality, population. 
Venereal disease of all kinds is very prevalent in Guma, Chohar and Diseases 
Sara] where dirty habits of living contribute to aggravate the disease. 

Leprosy prevails in the villages of Chohar and Darangsira where the 
people hve on inferior kinds of grain. The pleasantest times of the 
year are a httle before or after the rains, from March to May and 
from October to December. The atmosphere is then very bracing 
and invigorating, and those subject to malarial affection and other 
diseases, in which a mountain climate is indicated, are highly bene- 
fited by going up in this season. 

It is natural that in a remote and primitive community such as 
Mandi the people should retain their ancient customs and supersti- 
tions to a degree unknoivn in the Punjab plains, where contact with 
other creeds, and more progressive races have obhterated many of 
the ceremonies of the ancient faith. Probably therefore the customs 
of the Mandi people at the present day differ but slightly from the 
universal practices observed by Hindus all over India in former 
days. It is for this reason that a somewhat detailed account of 
them has been thought worthy of inclusion in this Chapter. The 
customs noted here are principally those of the four highest 
castes, the Brahmans, Khatrf, Eajputs and Mahajans. 

To begin with birth customs ; the athvain ceremony takes «"®' 

place at the beginning of the eighth month of pregnancy. An 
auspicious day is selected by a Brahman who accompanies the woman 
to a stream. There she bathes under the shadow of a tree in full 
bearing. Her parents send her a new di’ess and other relations send 
presents of rice, fruits, etc. A goat is killed and relations invited to 
the feast. The Brahman does puja in honour of the nine gods 
{naugrah) and gets the clothes of the woman and some eight annas 
as his fee. When the child is born it is weighed against corn, 
and the com goes to the midwife. The clothes of the mother are also 
the midwife’s perquisite if the child is a boy, and her fee in that event 
varies from one to ten mpees. If, however, the child is a girl the 
midwife only gets one rupee at the outside and hardly any clothes. 

Am ong Kliatris Avhen the first child is born, the midwife goes 
to congratulate the mother’s parents, taking some blades of grass 
(drubh) in her hand. They reward her with a new dress. ^ The 
baby’s father is similarly congratulated by his father-in-law’s ser- 
vants, and rewards them. The date of the purification ceremony 
(goiitriala) varies in the different castes. Among Brahmans it is the 
11th day after confinement ; among Eajputs and Kanets the 13th ; 
among Bohras the 16th and among Suds the 30th. The house is 
white- washed, prayers are offered to the Sun, Moon, and the nine 
gods, and also to a jarfull of water, called halas. A small earthen- 
ware dome is made and offered to the goddess Biha. Every man 
present gets a panchgayab (or panchamrit) to drink ; a mixture of 
piilk, butter, ghi, honey, and cow’s ui’ine. The midwife is agaiii 
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presented with money, from one to five rupees, while the officiating 
Brahman gets from two annas to a rupee. A boy’s horoscope is 
cast on this same day and he is generally given a name, suggested 
by the constellation under which he was born. The child is dressed 
on the gontiial a day in new clothes sent him by his sister, uncle 
or aunt. If he wears for a year clothes given to him by relations 
or friends his chances of long life will be gi’eater. 

There is no ceremony connected with the cutting of tjie teeth. 
If, however, a child cuts his upper teeth first it is a bad omen for his 
uncle, who must, if he wishes to avert ill fortune, present the child 
with clothes dyed blue. 

A child is Aveaned in the sixth month, and various articles are 
put before him — a piece of cloth, a sword, a pen, a book,and some 
money. Whichever he first touches indicates his future profession. 

The ceremony of taking the child outside the house for the first 
time is performed on a lucky day during the sixth month after his 
birth ; charms are tied on to his limbs to frighten away devils, and 
a piece of gold or silver caiwed into the image of the Sun, the Moon 
or Mars, is hung round his neck to save him from the sinister 
influences exercised by the divinities. 

If a Avoman constantly loses her children a devil-dancer is 
called in. The Brahman fixes on a lucky day, and the devil-dancer 
takes the Avoman out to bathe in some sacred river. There prayers 
are offered and a goat sacrificed. If this plan fails, the failure is 
asciibed to fate. Another device is to discover by the aid of the 
Brahman whose is the evil influence that destroys the children, and 
propitiate him Avith offerings, the Brahman giving the woman a 
piece of his magical thread to tie round her neck and Avaist. If a 
child survives after this rite has been performed, his nose is bored 
and he is generally given a loAV-caste name, such as Domna, Cha- 
maru, or Hijaru, to propitiate stiU further the angry deity. 

A child is shaAmd at the age of 3, 5 or 7. Kanets perform tho 
ceremony at the shiine of their family deity : Brahmans, Rajputs, and_ 
Bohras, at borne. The hair tied with a couple of pice in a piece of 
red cloth is deposited by Kanets at the feet of the god, a goat is 
sacrificed and a Brahman given a lupee. Among the other castes the 
maternal grandfather sends clothes for the child and his mother. 

Although only the dour superior castes are bound to wear the 
janeo, but others, such as Kanets, goldsmiths and barbers, wear it 
when Ausiting some sacred place, or when they are married. To 
make the janeo cotton is specially separated by hand from the seeds 
and AvoA^en into thread by the wearer’s mother, an unmarried girl, 
or some old Avoman of high caste. Three threads make a lari, three 
laris make an agar, and tAA'o agars make a janeo. Fora Brahman the 
janeo should l^e 9(5 tunes the double Avidth of the four fingers ; 
other castes do not make it so long. As a lule three knots are tied 
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in the janeo but tbe number varies Tvith the different whose CHAP. I, C. 

protection the wearers claim. When a boy assumes the janeo, puja Population. ‘ 
is offered to Ganesh ; sacrifices are performed in three different 
places and the boy bathes {pu'ivahi). 

The priest clasps the boy’s hands and bids him ask the com- 
pany for alms. The boy’s relations then ask the priest to unfasten 
the string tied round the boy’s wrists. The priest is thenceforward 
the boy’s spiritual adviser. 

A janeo composed of two agars is worn in making offerings to 
the dead, to deities or seers. For the dead it is worn from the right 
shoulder across the left, for deities from the left shoulder across the 
the right side, while for seers it is worn hke a necklace. 

For calls of nature the janeo is put over the right ear. Wearers Birth cns. 
of the yaneo are bound to obseiwe the following rules of life : — 

(1) Get up early in the morning, answer the call of nature, 
wash the hands with mud and clean the teeth. 

(2) Bathe, say prayers, offer libations of water to dead 
ancestors, and repeat the Gayatri quietly. Three 
prayers must be said daily; morning, noon and 
evening. One whose parents are alive has not to 
offer any libations. 

These rules apply to Brahmans, Khatris and Rajpiits only. 

- On the last dpy of Sawan, the Brahmans gather together and 
go to river or stream where they bathe and purify tbe janeo. It 
is only changed when broken or after mourning. 

If a janeo thus purified is obtainable for a boy who is assuming 
it for the first time so much the better, otherwise one is purified by 
a Brahman. When the j'aneo is broken, the wearer does not speak 
or eat anything until he has changed it. The Brahmans, Rajputs, v 

and Khatris take to it between eight and eleven years of age ; I 

Bohras wear it when they are married ; and Kanets on occasion of ' 

ceremony. Bohras and Kanets are supposed to use janeo of 92 
“ but some take a longer or a shorter one. A Brahman 

who has not got the janeo before be is eleven is considered a Sudra 
and is not compelled to perform any particular ceremonies. No 
penalty attaches to the omission. Any hungiy man who happens 
to come by when the ceremony is proceeding is fed, some money is 
distributed among the Brahmans, and clothes are given to daugh- 
ters, sisters, their husbands and other chief relations. If the wearer 
is unable for any reason to go to a temple, his hair tied in a red 
piece of cloth, with some money and rice, are sent there for the 
god. A man without e. janeo is looked upon as a Sudra. He is not 
allowed to say sandhiyaj (prayers) and provokes unfavourable com- 
ment if he does so. 


-3- n 
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CHiSiiSfcy The number ^Qf males, in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 


8«z. . 

Tabu 16 of 

FartB. 

Census of 

1 

In Tillages. 

In Towns. 

Total, 


rl88i 

5,136 

6,282 

5,141 

▲11 Mligiani^ 

. ] 1891 

6,148 

5,744 

5,173 


tl90l 

6,182 

6,051 

5,223 


r Hindis ... ... 

5,173 

6,072 

5,212 

Census of 1901 

. f Baddhists 

5,961 


6,961 


( MahammadaDS 

6,593 

6,770 

6,626 


Out of the population of 174,045 — males 90,896 and females 
83,149 — the proportion of males to females is as 1(»0 to 91. 


Tear of life. 

▲11 

religions. 

Hindus. 

Baddhists, 

Muhan,ma. The marginal 

dans. table shows the 

Under 1. year 

1 and under 2 

2 3 ... 

3 .. f 

4 „ ,, 6 ... 

964-5 

1,034-5 

1,037-0 

1,029-5 

1,046-0 

963-3 

1,035-2 

1.032- 8 

1.032- 5 
1,047*1 

1,250-0 

1,000 

857-1 

1,000 

number of females 

i’ii7-6 every 1,000 

1 , ’ 322-6 males of five 

918-4 years of age as 

returned in the 


Census of 1901. 


It will; be seen that the proportion of girl children to boys is as 
satisfactory as possible. 

Children under 12 number altogether 60,815, the proportion of 
chUdfen to adults being as 41 is to 100. Of the adults 65,025 are 
males and 58^205 females. The proportion of male^adults to females 
is therefore, about 100 to 89 as compared with iOO males to 91 
females in the total population. But among children under 12 we 
find as many as 68,871 boys to 54,944 girls or 100 boys to 96 girls, 

Thronghout the whole State early marriage is customary among 
the higher classes of Hindus, the only exceptions being in the case 
of very high-caste Rajput girls for whom it is diflicult to find a 
suitable match. Among Brahmans and Khatris, betrothals are 
generally dharm or pun, no exchange or payment of any kind being 
m^e. A high-caste Rajput finds it difficult to marry his daughter 
to a Rajpfit of higher birth without payment of money and a valu- 
able dowry, and hence there are many Rajputs, who owing to poverty 
have daughters of the age of 14 or upwards still unmarried. On 
the other hand, a Rajput of high birth is often bribed by the, 
payment of money to marry his ^ughter to a Rajput of lower 
status. The Khatris of Mandi seldom marry their daughfers outside 
the town, although they themselves marry girls from elsewhere 
in case of necessity. 

In both these castes betrothal takes place between the ages of 3 
and 5,,,andmarriage.between S.and 11. Although early betrothals 
are common among Kanets marriage does not take place until the 
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parties have attamed the age of puberty. In tiie higher hills, it is 'CHA?. I; C. 
customary to marry young women, generally between 11 and 15 
years of age. 

Widow re-marriage is strictly prohibited among the higher maYntge. 
classes of Brahmans, Rajputs, Khatris and Bohras, but it is common 
among the Kanets and the lower classes of Hindus. There is a 
proverb in the higher hills that a woman is never a widow, for 
women being of great assistance in agriculture a land-holder on 
becoming a widower has every inducement to re-marry as he 
needs a wife to till his land. A Kanet woman or widow of lower 
caste inheriting her late husband’s land is not dispossessed of it even 
if she takes a consort to live with her, so long as she does not leave 
her deceased husband’s house. In such a case the man is called 
linda or konsal, and his son gablrni or AondhaS^^ If a widow has 
land she can easily find a home with a protector because of her 
use as a worker in the fields. 

The different tribes marry as a rale among themselves but 
cannot marry persons of the same clan or al. With reference to the 
got there- seems less strictness, though among aU the lower classes it 
is strictly forbidden to intermai ry with members of the same got. 

There are four kinds of betrothal among the lower classes : — Co»tiact« of 

^ iDAiriage. 

(1) Exchange (batta aatta), in which the bride’s father 
receives no money for his daughter, but in exchange 
gets a wife from the relatives of the bridegroom for 
some one nearly connected with him. Such marriages 
always result in quarrels and disputes, because the wife 
thus married will not remain in her husband’s family 
unless the wife promised in exchange has been supphed. 

(2) Labour {ghari jovdtri), in which the bridegroom is 
bound to work in the bride’s family for a time 
mutually agreed upon, sometimes for nine or ten years. 

This custom is a very old one but is now decaying. 

(3) Money, in which the bride’s father receives a certain 
sum of money from the bridegroom for the hand of his 
daughter. The poorer agriculturists often have to 
borrow to satisfy the wife’s father, and sometunes get 
so deeply into debt that it takes years to pay it off, and 
many poor peasants remain unmarried. 

(4) Bliarm or pun, where nothing is received in cash or 
exchange for the girl by her relatives. This sort of 
marri^'ge is very rare among the lower classes. 

Weddings are celebrated in three different ways ; — Foi-m* of 

® lift marriage. 

(1) Bvihor, or marriage according to the laws of the Shas- 
tras. The bridegroom wears a crown when he goes to his 
bride’s house and the- procession is accomjxinied by music. 


O) i^ondhii m-iaas son of a * andJ'XCncia vfhoil]^ no home. 
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(2) Beokari, in which the Shastras are not followed nor 
astrologers consulted, but the wedding is performed in 
the simplest way. A comer of the husband’s plaid is 
tied in a knot to the bride’s dopatta and both garments 
knotted together are carried round the altar on which 
the worship of Ganpatri is celebrated. This kind of 
marriage is common in Saraj and Nachan. The bride- 
groom followed by his bride makes four rounds round a 
vessel fiUed Avith hquor or sur and the marriage is thus 
performed. 

(3) . The third is a very simple form. The bridegroom goes 

to the bride’s house on a specified day and takes his 
betrothed away with him, no music or procession accom- 
panying him. On the arrival of the bride in the bride- 
groom’s house a goat is sacrificed in the name of the 
local deity. This form is common in the Chohar and 
Nachan Districts. 


There is a fourth kind of marriage which is curious. A wife 
is bought by a family quietly and without ceremony. When a 
child has been born to her, the husband and wife worship Ganesh, and 
receiving the newly-born child into their arms celebrate the marriage. 

When a marriage is not performed on a fixed day or a quarrel 
breaks out postponing the marriage, the bridegroom seeks an 
opportunity and carries off his betrothed by force and the marriage 
is performed round a fire made in the jungle with wild her wocS. 
The marriage thus performed holds good. 

They sometimes pay no attention to the movement of the stars 
and marriages thus performed are held on the following days in the 
year ; — 

(1) The Shibratri day in February. 

(2) The Gur Teriya on the 13th Lunar day of Magh. 

(3) The Lahul day on the 2nd of Baisakh. These are called 
Bhat marriages, and are performed in case of emergency. 

Among the agricultural classes the bride generally receives a 
new blanket {pattu) for her head-dress from her perents, and a 
string of black wool knitted together, called juttii which is 
intertwined with the hair. At the time of the bride’s departure a 
knife for cutting grass and rope are given her by her parents. 
The mukhldiva ceremony is not separately performed. During the 
marriage days one night is fixed for the ceremony called sohdg-rdt. 
If the married couple are of mature age they five together from 
that date. If not, they have to wait until they have attained 
majority. 

The tnamage customs are unfavourable to a great increase of 
population, as among the hill people the marriage tie is a yery loose 
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one. Polygamy is common and polyandry also not unknown. A 
woman is, for a few rupees, passed on from one to another, and the 
result is that when offended with their husbands women often go 
away to Kulu or Kangra. In the same way many women of those 
parts leave their husbands and find homes in Mandi. 

Polygamy is more common than would appear from the 
Census returns of 1901, which shows 1,0G7 married women for 
every 1,000 married men, excluding widows and widowers. It 
appears from the returns of this Census that there are 1,288 Hindus 
and 23 Muhammadans who have more than one wife. 

Rajputs, Brahmans, Khatris, Bohras and Kanets are below the 
average, while Hindu and Muhammadan Gujars are above it. 
The figures show that 7 per cent, of the mari-ied males of this class 
have more than one wife ; next come the Nais, then the Lohurs 
and Kumhars. 

Polyandry is stiff usual in Saraj where a woman brought into 
a family is the joint wife of all the brothers of the husband hving 
together. 

It is a belief generally prevalent among the agricultural classes 
that a woman brought by marriage into a family becomes the 
property of that family, and on her husband’s death she is claimed 
by right of inheritance as his wife by any surviving brother of the 
deceased. 

The term jhanjardrd has a slightly different signification in 
Mandi and in Kangra. 

In Mandi the marriage of an elder brother’s widow is practised 
among all castes though among the four highest it entails excom- 
munication. It is called dharewa Icareiva and never jhanjardrd, 
which is only used in cases in which the woman is married to a 
man who is not her first husband’s brother. Such case are of 
fi-equent occurrence, as besides the ordinary chances of widowhood 
a woman may be divorced or sold by her original husband, and 
frequently leaves him of her own accord. 

The marriage of a younger brother’s widow is only allowable 
among the lowest castes. . 

When a woman marries her husband’s younger brother, and has 
children by her second husband, a part of her first husband’.^ 
property will go to them, though the greater part is divided among 
his own children. A widow is entitled to possession of her late 
husband’s property during widowhood on condition of chastity. 

The four highest castes divorce their wives for misconduct 
only, other castes divorce them at will. 

Language. 

The language of Saraj is mostly uninteffigible to the people of 
the lower villages, but there is a lingua franca styled Pahari which 
is generally understood by all. It is ore akin to Hindustani than 
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Punjabi altbougb. all tbe pronouns of Panjabi are in common use. 
The "written character is Tankri which is nothing more than a modi- 
fication of Hindi. The Persian character is not generally popular, 
and one who uses it is nicknamed plieti qalam wdla, or one who 
writes the wrong way, i.e., from right to left. The people are 
prejudiced against the learning of foreign languages, there being 
a common idea that children become disrespectful after such an 
education. The result is that few men send their sons to school and 
education is very backward. Although a primary school has existed 
since 1872, no progress hrs been made, only two persons, one a 
Brahman, the other a Khatri, have passed the Entrance Examin- 
ation of the Punjab University. Both are in the ser-vice of the 
State. In 1903 the school was raised to the standard of a Middle 
School and, some trained teachers having been engaged, a greater 
desire is now shown for education. 

Tribes and Castes. 

The whole population, with trifling exceptions, is Hindu, and 
the most important caste numerically and otherwise is that of the 
Kanets. They number (1901) 82,323 out of a total population of 
174,045. Brahmans come next -with 18,710. The chief trading 
caste, the Khatris, number only 8,219 and many of them o"wn land. 
Of the menial castes the chmndrs number 10,630 and the diknnds 
14,184. 

Turning to the Muhammadans we find a colony of the 
ubiquitous Pathans even in remote Mandi. Though they number 
614, they are the largest Muhammadan body in Mandi except the 
Gujars (745). 

The more numerous bodies among the Hindus are discussed in 
greater detail below. 

There are three groups of Brahmans. The Parohit, Pandit, 
Tunait, Upadhaya, Lagwal and Dichhat form the first class. The 
Aushdhi, Chhajwan, Ror, Siat, Khalat and 20 others come "within 
the second circle. These two groups avoid agriculture and do not 
cultivate land themselves. 

The Halbai or agricultural Brahmans form the third group. 
The chief of them are the Batahnu, Surahnu, Katwar, Jamnoni, 
Harliani, Batehru, Ladwal, Pandit, Khalroia, Nade, Chinahlu, 
Barwal, Asia, Upade. 

Brahmans of the first group are religious guides, astrologers, 
ministrants in temples or family priests, and as such are respected 
by all classes. They**^ intermarry as a rule among themselves, 
but sometimes accept wives from the group next below them, but 
never give daughters in marriage to those that rank low in the 
circle. These are the following : — Riwaru, Marthwal, Malhwar, 
Dormar, Madhogar, Kamh Padhi, Parswal, Bhatera, Dari-ki-padhi, 


D) That ia, each group intermarries only in itself, not with other groups . 
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Kas-ke-padhi, Chkeri, Tliarr, Sat Sao, Darangwal, Gumwal, Kat CHAP. I, C. 
BMt, Jan, Amon Phor, Dhapona. Pop^ation 

Tbie reigning family is Mandial Rajput and tlie relations 
of tlie Raja are c^ed Midns. The Heir- Apparent is called Tika, the 
next heir is called Dothain, the next Tirthai, the next Chothai, and 
so on. 


Sijputs, 


The Rajputs of the first order are the foUo-wing : — Mandiah 
Katoch, Goleria, Sonkhla, Hathial, Pathhania, Jam-walia, Jaswahaj 
Bhangalia, Sibaya, Drol, Saroch. The Katoch, Goleria, Jaswal, 
Sibaya and Saroch have a common got, being descended from one 
and the same progenitor. 

Jai Deva or ‘ Hail to the King’ is the common saint ation among 
Rajputs of the first class. They receive this salutation from Raj puts 
of a lower class, but do not return it to an inferior, and they reply 
to Rajputs of the inferior classes by the word Jai only. In order 
to maintain the dignity and prestige of their rank, they must never 
drive a plough, never give their daughters in marriage to those 
inferior to them, although they may receive wives from the class 
next to them, and the females of their households must observe 
strict seclusion. Rajputs of the same al or clan do not intermarry 
although they sometimes disregard the prohibition against mar- 
riage within the got. They marry freely in the mother’s clan, and 
sometimes also marry in their own got. Widow re-marrriage is 
strictly prohibited among all the classes. 


The following are the Halbai or cultivating tribes or als of the 
Rajpfits: — Dhayana, Pingliyana, Patiyal, Mahle, Jamsual, Khawas, 

Mhotlu, Dharwal, Rawat, Naryal, Ranat, Katoghni. They give 
their daughters in marriage to the higher classes, but never receive 
wives from them. They are supposed to be an inferior class. 
Instances are found in which a wealthy Rajput of a high class 
marries a daughter of the lower class, but his sons are married in 
the high class. 

The Khatris of Mandi have distinction of tribe. All are Khatris. 
socially equal. 


The following are the tribes of the Khatris : — Lamkiyar, 
Kayath, Kayath Kalru, Darangwal, Baid, Bisayii Ror, Saigal, 
Kamiana, Hatwalu, Paharu, Kehuria, Jokhaya, Dhon Bhangaliya, 
Bhangald, Mheru, Had, Pujale and Neryal. They intermarry 
among themselves, but do not marry in the same al or clan. They 
cannot get a wife from any other caste whether it be a higher or 
lower one, because the issue of such a connection would be illegiti- 
mate or sirtord. 


The Khatris of Mandi are not of pure descent, . but from a 
mixed caste. Kayasthas of Hindustan and Khatris of the Punjab 
have become intermixed and there are some Kayath Khatris who 
trace their origin from the Bhatnagar Kayaths to Lucknow aud 
Ayodhia (Oudh). 
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They are generally Hindi--writing clerks in the service of the 
State and take a pride in keeping up their profession of permanship; 
worshipping a pen and inkstand on the Desehra day. 

The Bohras of Mandi are the same as the Mahajans of Kangra ; 
they belong to the Vaisya caste of the Purfoic period. The chief 
of them are: — Ghandoar or Baid, Dharkanr, Toppor, Gagotid, Kaule 
Chane, Gatehe, Mahti Chagghlar, Dharwar, Chettal, Kayath, 
Suketm, Katochu, Jabhathii, Chowdhri, Kochru, Dogre, Chhotu and 
Baidu. They are mostly of the Mangal got. They intermarry 
among themselves without distinction, although they do not marry 
in their own clan. They intermarry with the Mahajans of Kangra, 
and the Bohras of Suket and Bilaspur State. Some of them do 
not marry in the mother’s got for five generations. 

They take money for the marriage of daughters and also effect 
marriages by exchange or hatta satla, but they never permit widow 
marriage, nor is an illegitimate son, or sirtuid, married to a Bohra 
girl of pure blood. They wear a janeo of 96 threads, and are gener- 
ally shop-keepers, traders, bankers and clerks. They are a very quiet 
race and not influential members of society in Mandi, although 
the Bohras of Suket once held some very impoiTant and influential 
posts, and had a high position in society. 

Kanets claim to be Rajputs of impure blood. There is very 
little doubt that formerly they were Thakur Rajpfits. They debased 
themselves by adopting the custom of dhareica or Icarewa, i.e., 
widow re-marriage, and were so called because they gave up the 
ancient kanet or custom of their religion, adopting a practice repro- 
bated by the Shastras. • They form 47 per cent, of the population. 
The Kanets of the lower valley are Rupurnwal, Soklani, Lawai, 
Binyohe, Kamarthu, Landhi, Balyani, Glasni, Bandhi, Baiari 
Bharere, Lakhatri, Mandhatri, Garle, Kalthre, Sadhiane, Barari, 
Pisach, Gumre, Bharin, Bhargain, Nalyani, Garohe, BadwM, Nagh- 
wal, Seohe. They wear a janeo and intermarry among themselves. 
When a man dies young his widow is taken to wife by any of his 
male relations. This sort of widow re-marriage is called jhanjhrdrd, 
and in the absence of such a relation she can of her own free will 
marry any other man of her own tribe, and her issue are entitled 
to inherit their father’s property. Some Kanets are addicted to 
drinking, others not, but it does not make any difference in their 
social rank. A rich land-holder may marry as many wives as 
he thinks be requires to cultivate bis fields. Polyandry is also prac- 
tised in Saraj and Chohar. The Kanets of these ivaziris and of the 
Kulu border do not wear a joMeo nor do they perform marriage 
and death cei'emonies according to the Hindu Shastras, and so 
they are supposed to be descendants of the aboriginal race of the 
hills. However, some Kanets of Sanor, Badar and Uttarsal are 
Rajputs of an inferior class. 'J’hey are called Thakurs and give 
their daughters in mariiage to the Raja or his relatives. Girls so 
onven are called khawdns or concubines. Their customs maintain 
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the purity of the Hindu religion ; they neyer drink and are ex- CSAP. I, Ci J 
tremely temperate and frugal in their habits. Their manners are pop^iitroni; - 
simple and quiet, they are devoted to agriculture and are honest, 
industrious and loyal. They marry girls of the inferior tribes of 
Rahu and Khas, but do not give their girls in marriage to these 
classes. Some of them also wear a janeo. 

The Bahii and Khas are two important tribes of the liill 
Kanets, They intermarry as a rule among themselves but some- 
times marry girls of other tribes, such as Jats, Kumhars. Nais and 
Ghirths, and even give them their daughters in marriage. A widow 
is claime d as the. property of her husband’s family. Among the 
Khas tribe, {i) they get purified on the 13th day after the death of 
a relation, but among the Rahu tribe this is done on the 9th day, 

(ii) the Khas wears the janeo or sacred thread, which the Rahu 
does not. They are exclusively agriculturists and are industrious 
cultivators. 

There is a very limited number of Ghirths, Jats and* Jhinwars 
in Mandi and they seem to have immigrated into the State from the 
Kangra Tahsil. 

Lohars and Tarkhans make no distinction between themselves Loharaand 
' and each other socially. They are one and the same caste. Differ- 
ence of profession does not effect any change. The^ intermarry and Carpen- 
among themselves. They have gots but no ah. They do not marry 
in the same got. A man gets excommunicated from caste by marry- 
ing a woman of a different tribe or clan, and a younger brother’s 
widow is never taken to wife, although an elder brother’s widow is 
so taken by the jhanjhrdrd rite. Some of them also wear a janeo. 

Their principal tribes are the Thathhiar, Bird! and Kondal. 

There are different tribes of Nais — Chandel, Khakri, Guhry a Ndie 
and Jamwal. They have no gots but regard the al. They do not 
intermarry in the same al, but intermarry among themselves, 
jhanjhrdrd marriage is not practised, they do not take the wide w of 
a deceased brother to wife, and a Kanet girl is accepted as • a legal 
wife. Their chief profession is that of barber. They are also 
engaged as keepers of clothes but are chiefly employed for the pej*- 
formance of birth, marriage and death rites. 

Their tribes are : — Slah^, Ganjhe, Chaplaiya, Brahim Bazarya, Kamhi™. 
f^ ,Tid Anot. They do not intermarry within their own got. Ganpati 
worship is performed at the house of the bride’s father and the 
marriage is then celebrated. 

The Gujars in these hills arc exclusively a pastoral tribe, and G^jars. 
they scarcely cultivate at all. They keep herds of buffaloes and hve 
on the sale of the milk, gin and butter. There are some Hindu 
Gujars in Mandi. Tliey are of the following tribes Khatana, 

Chohan, Gursi, Didhar, Bhumbhale, Katarya, Parswal, Malheria, - 
Koli, Kantiya, Motle Chaichi, Bhunch, Bargat, Kalas, Chhore, Ladi, 

Chai, Bajar and Badhana. They intermarry among themselves, and 
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marry a girl when she attains the age of puberty. Betrothal is 
settled by drinking hquor at the house of the bride’s father. They 
may marry a Loh& or a Nai girl, their inferior in rank, but they do 
not give daughters to an inferior caste. The widow of a deceased 
brother is claimed by the remaining ones. Widow re-marriage is 
also practised, the jhanjhrdrd being performed. 

The higher and lower classes are distinguished by the names 
bhitarl-e (in-door) and hdharhe (out-door). T^he latter term includes 
Dagls, Dumnas, Chamars, Chinals, Lohars and Kolis. 

The Dumnas have various gots. When they work in bamboo 
they are called Bhanjras. They make sieves, fans, matting, baskets, 
screens. They also follow the profession of Darzi, Lohar, or 
Chhimba. They do not marry in the same got, and generally marry 
a girl under 16 years of age. Darains are professional swimmers, 
who use dardis or inflated buffalo skins in ferrying passengers 
across a river. They form a distinct caste. 

They have no tribes nor clans. By marrying a girl from a 
Dumna or Chuhra clan a Chamar is excommunicated from the caste. 
They are workers in leather. 

They claim their origiu from the Kanets. The offspring of a 
Kanet by a woman of low caste is called a Koli. They perform 
menial services for Kanet land-holders at festivities and are also 
agriculturists, but are all notoriously lazy. 

They form a branch of the Kolis, and in rank are inferior to 
them. Their profession is different. They extract oil and carry 
loads on ponies. Their tribes are : — Lakkar, Chohan, Takrial, 
Siy^, Mhotlu, Dhoning and Kathwaru. 

The Chiihras of Mandi are of two classes, claiming descent 
from Kajputs and Brahmans respectively. The former comprise 
three gots : Ghiisar, Chohan and Bathwal ; and the latter also three : 
Kalyane, Bains and Gaur. 

The Chiihras of the Gaur got burn their dead and perform the 
hirya and srddh ceremonies. AH other Chiihras bury their dead. 
They marry among themselves, and recognise the re-marriage of 
widows. The Chiihras have their own priests, called Chuhra 
Brahmans, who eat and drink with them. 

The Mir^is of Mandi belong to Mokhar got and claim to be 
the hereditary bards of the Bajpiits. Dhadis are of the Taniir caste 
and the Jind got. Excepting these no other caste of either tribe is 
to be found in Mandi. The Mirdsis play on the dholak and sitar 
and Dhadis on the dhadh and they recite the deeds of the ancient 
heroes at the Baja’s table. Mirasi women dance and sing before 
the women-folk of their j a jmans (clients) but Dhadhi women do not. 
Mirdsis and Dhadis intermarry loith one another. At a wedding, 
birthday or other festival they visit their jajmnn's house and receive 
their Idg (dues). Dhadis generally receive only half as much as the 
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Mirasis. They have no pAnchayaU of their own although their 
chief receives the title of Rana from the State. He gets some 
additional dues and acts as a herald for which he is paid. The 
Karhali Mirasis are considered of lower rank and the Mirasis of the 
Moghar got and the Dhadhis do not marry with them. 

They play on the tahla and sarangi and their women sing with 
them. They also beg when paying a visit to any house to which 
they have been summoned. 

The Mirasis of Mandi only marry with the Rajput Mirasis of 
the neighbouring States. 

They are Muhammaduvs observing the rules of Islam though 
they are also believers in Devi Bhaw/mi, and the following is a 
hymn which they generally sing in praise of Devi Bakbani, 

“ Maiydi ridh de, svlh de, asht nau ridh de bans ki birdh de 
Bdh Bdni. 

Maiya gydn de dhidn de, 8arb Sukhmdn de, ahhai bardan 
de, Bdh Bdni. 

Maiyd duhh ho dur har Snkh bhmpur kar khalq hi ds puran 
hardmi. 

Sri jdgtijot Sri jagti jot hi Ambhd Rdnt,” 

“ 0 Mother Bakbani, (goddess of eloquence) give us wealth and 
power, also the coveted nine virtues and increase of our race. 0 Mother 
Bakbani give us knowledge and meditation on God, give us all 
happiness and grants us the boon of fearlessness. O Mother remove 
aU afflictions and give all comforts. Thou art powerful to fulfil 
desires of the world and thou art a brilliant light and aU brightness 
0 Ambka Bani.” 

The entire population is agricultural, and as a rule every man, 
no matter what his caste is, has his holding which he either culti- 
vates himself, paying the revenue to the State, or gets cultivated 
by others. Women perform all kinds of agricultural labour, except 
ploughing, and much of the field work is done by them. 

The following are the recognized divisions of time. Day-break 
they call bhiydg and sunrise tarhd, noon is called dopahar^ afternoon 
is dopahar dhole and sunset sdnj. When the night begins to get 
dark they call it tirhdldn; 11 midnight is adhi rdt. In the higher 
hills of Saraj, Sanor, etc., they call day-break jhabtdlpu (1), morn- 
ing kaliol (2), noon, dopahar, and evening dhalka (3). The close of 
the day or sunset is dhira udeo or sanpari. About three hours 
after sunset is liyali (4), 6 hours after sunset lethi biyali, midnight 
adhi rachh, and three hours before day -break rdrh biyai. 

(1). Lit. ‘breaking of fight,’ or day-break. {2y Ft. hatwari 
‘ breakfast.’ (3). ‘ Passing,’ hence ‘ passing day ’ or evening. (4) Biyal^ 
means ' meal,’ or evening meal time. 
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CHAB.X.C. He agricultural classes before going to the fields eat bread, 
made of barley, maize, or course millet {mandal), with some vege- 
tables cooked in chhdch This morning meal is called halwdr. 

Pood. dopahri is eaten as mid-day, and consists of rice or cakes made 

of maize or millet. In the evening they have a supper which is 
called bidli, at which rice is seldom used. The people of Saraj are ■ 
fond of cakes made of wheat and poppy seeds, which are boiled in 
water and with which they mix ghi and salt. All the higher 
classes undress and put on a dhoti when they take rice and dal. On 
festive occasions goats are slaughtered and several kinds of dishes 
prepared. The residents of Mandi town get up before sunrise, 
rub oil on their bodies and then take a very hot bath. Widows as 
a rule bathe daily but married women only occasionally. Meat is 
eaten by men and women of all classes, but widows abstain from it. 

All eat jhatka or the flesh of animals beheaded according to the Hindu 
rite, halal or the flesh of animals slaughtered according to the 
Muhammadan rite, being .strictly prohibited. Men, not women, 
cook rice. The people are very fond of drinking jhol, which is 
prepared by boiling chdch or butter milk with salt, ghi and spices 
at each meal. They generally abstain from the use of onions, 
turnips and carrots. They are not very fond of sweetmeats but 
eat sour pickles. All the lower classes are great consumers of 
liquor. The people of Ballh are much given to drinking. There the 
cultivating classes are ruined by the excessive use of liquor and 
affrays are of frequent occurrence. The hill men of Saraj and 
Sanor are more temperate. 

rink. ,, favoufite drinks of the hillmen at fairs are Ingri and sur. 

The former is prepared from rice, fermented with phdp, a kind of • 
yeast imported from Ladakh, and Lahulis manufacture this drink 
at fairs for sale. Stir is made of hodra (millet) fermented with 
dheli , a mixture of herbs, made into a cake and dried for some days, 
when it begins to smell and is ready for use. 

Ores*. The jhaggi, a long woollen garment reaching to the knees, is 

generally us^ by women, and they also wear trousers of the same 
material, tying a gachi or rope, also of wool, round their waists. 
They wear caps made by themselves and ornamented with flowers, 
and shoes which they make of grass for themselves. At fairs ^d 
large gatherings they wear waistcoats {kurta) andjjlankets from 
head to foot Women of the better classes generally wear gold 
rings in the nose, silver rings in their ears, bangles of brass or zinc 
on their wrists, a silver necklace, a silver^ collar of three of four 
strings round the neck, and brass anklets, weighing as much as a ser, 

,on their, feet. Among the higher classes in tie town of Mandi, the / 
women ordinarily wear a petticoat {ghaghra) which covers the breast, 
and long trousers {smthan) with a dopatta or mantle of various gay 
colours thrown over the head and body. Widows, however, use wflite 
dopattasjimte&i of coloured ones. At marriages and other festivals 
instead of ghaghras they wear a pishwaz or cloth gown of various 
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bright colours, often made of very fine muslin, covering the breast 
and head with a waistcoat and dopaita. 'I'hey put surma or anti- 
mony in the eyes, and a bi'idi or thin piece of gold or silver on the 
forehead. The m dinary diess of a man conri^t of a smock reach- 
ing to the waist, a r/< li or anga a long garment reaching to the 
kn^es, and breaches, A peasant wears a p ittu or blanket as well, 
HiU-m^-n wear caps, and m^-n of tne lower hills sdfas of various 
colours. 

Kh itris, B'rliras and Ba man-- wear small of a bright 

colour, while Rajputs of the i ulmg family wn-ap a s >fa round the 
pagri, letting one corner of it to hang down to se ve as a hood to 
protect the ears from tho cold after the fashion of the Sikh Sardar 
of the court of La' ore. 

The grdon or vllage of Mandi, like the Tika of Kangra, bears 
very lit'le resemblance to a village in ttie plains and the dwellings of 
the hill people ai-e scatter ed, each family living upon its own holding 
at a distance from other families. In the higher hills there are a few 
patches of cultivation made by breaking up land, and dwelling sites 
are selected on a spot safe from the wind and commanding a view of 
the fields. The houses are generally grouped without any method or 
plan, their arrangement depeniiing on the nature of the ground on 
which they t-tand. In the higher liills they are generally built 
with two storey-, corners of tire land being utilized as cattle sheds. 
In Saraj however S' ‘in hotises are three or four storeys high. For 
timber the cultivators '-an generally get bail, chil, rai and tos trees 
from the forests free of charge. Houses are as a rule made of sun- 
dried hr icks with thatched ro f , only 2U per cent, being roofed 
With slates. I -attle are kept in tbs gaicai or lower storey, and 
there is a thamhi or granary, and a hh. ir or store of grass. The 
r-'Oms in the upper storey are called bah«r ; on one side is the sleep- 
ing-room, and on the mhcr th^ kitchen. In the verandah adjoining 
these ro- m-s fire is kept ready for use. A ladder leads from the 
veran lah to tlm low- r storey. I’he accommoi'ation in the upper 
floor IS extended by a wooden balcony on on-a or more rides. This 
is boarded in and rests on beams in the walls. It serves as a 
play-room for the children. The people themselves saw the 
timber for building but require 'he assistance of a Thhavi or mason 
in constructing Hie walls. They plaster and whitewash their 
houses -mce a year, on the Sayar day in September. The houses 
are scantily furnished. In the fid days they had wooden or 
earthen vessels for eating purposes, but now all kinds of metal 
vessels are to be seen. A stock of wo'Dd, ghi, baskets for grain, 
ropes, potatoes, mats of Juldi, a scythe, a hood-grass sickle, knife 
and hatchet, and a ■pitdrn. for clothes generally constitute the only 
property of the poorer classes. 

People of the higher classes in order to secure privacy build 
their houses in the form of a chduki or quadrangle, the rooms 
and windows aU facing inwards and the whole being encircled 
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by a hedge of trees otid bramble.s which serve as a pardah. 
The Eujpilts build their houses in secluded spots and do not 
allow any one else to erect a house overlooking their own. They 
build a wall of stone.s about 6 f e'. high all round the compound 
for the sake of protection as well as seclusion. 

If a child dies before it is 6 months old. the body is thrown 
into a river; between G and 18 months it is buried, and after that 
age burned. The liody is cremated as soon as the preparations are 
complete; whether it is dav or night. Balls of rice are ofleredin- 
side the house, in the porch, in Shiva’s temple, in>ai’ the pyre, when 
setting fire to the pile, and when smashing the skull. A wick 10 
cubits long is made, and is divkhal into 10 equal parts by 9 knots. 
The lamp in which this Avick is used is kept burning for 10 days 
and is watched lest it go out. Balls of rice are als*' offered for 10 
days in the tnorning, and in the evening the dikdf^hta rite is observ- 
ed for' 9 days. This consis s in making daily offering.s to the dead 
in cups of leaves which are filled AA'ith Avater, milk, flowers, etc., and 
placed with a lighted lamp on the road by Avhich the corpse was taken 
to the burning gr ound, a place where four roads meet being preferred. 
A rh'itti, with a small hole in the b ttom through which water 
trickles drop by drop is also filled with Avater morning and even- 
ing. Relations, friends and others ga’ her totiether for condolence 
and express their sorrow. On the 10th day the clmtti and lamp 
are taken to a river or stieam and thiOAvn into the running Avater. 
Pinni is also performed the first 10 days after death. Kirya. or 
the observance of funeral rites for 11 days among Brahmans, 
for 13 among Rajputs, for 16 among Bnhras and 30 among 
Kanets. Men of all castes alik*' go to a river or khad to wash 
their clothes on the 10th day. 

If a man dies in the panchik days, certain offerings are made 
and prayers said to remove any ill effects. No regard is paid to a 
death in the chitra or iniil. No days are looked upon as unluoky for 
death, nor is any notice taken if a man wh se name begins with 
the same syllable as that of a relation of his dies. 

If a mmfalls ill, astrolog^^rs are consulted as to what charitable 
' ^ -1 
deed will secure his recovery. Burning grounds are not reverenced. 

If a man dies suddenly or commits suicide, he is held not 
to have obtained salvation and j^arnin Bali is iierformed. 

Some people send the aslies of tlieir dead to the Gauges 
within 10 days after death; others send them before the next eclipse 
and, till then they are kept hanging on the wall in a silk 
purse. They are put in the purse after being washed with Ganges 
water and the Panrhamrif. When being cairiedtothe Ganges the 
purse is hung round the neck. 

All castes in State perform sudhah within 20 days after deata 
with the exception of the Rahys and Khas divisions of the hill 
Kanets, who sacrifice a goat within 10 and 13 days respectively. 
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Brahmans get purified in 11, Rajpiiis, Kanets and Khatris in CHAP. I, C. 
13, Bohras in 16, and Sudras in 35 days. Bahus are purified in 10 PopuMion. 
days and Khas in 12. Meat, asafoetida, bread roasted in ghi,ved ddl 
and milk are not eaten for 10 days. Muski (monthly) and barkki 
(yearly) offerings are made which only the Acharyas are alloTved to 
take, other Brahmans refusing to accept them. On the maski day 
food and grain up to two mannds (32 sera) are given, and on the 
anniversary bedding, a cot, clothes, some vessels, etc., are given. 

In some parts two chhanborhhar (fourth anniversary) are observed 
the expenses of which vary with the means of the worshipper. 

Two sharddhs are given, one in each year on the date on which Sharadhs. 
the death occurs, and the other on the corresponding date in 
the Kandrat fortnight. 

When a woman prepared to become sati she used to put a Sati, 

stone in a certain place. Otht-i s followed her example, so that a 
large cairn of stoi es was made. The cai'u was called ckharda and 
was worshipped twice a year, at the spring and autumn harvests. 

The Nauralras in Chet are the most auspicious days for Festivals 
marriage. Betrothals and tonsure ceremonies are also performed 
in this month. Bais.akli is supposed to be the best for charitable 
acts. Marriages are generally celebrat.-d in this and the succeed- 
ing mouth of Jeth. In Har the Beas Puja. ceremony is observed, 
at whieh people offer presents to their spiritual guides or Gurus 
and !-h(jw reverence to tliem. Women of the higher classes worship 
the bar andplpil trees and platforms for the shelter of travellers 
are built rouml shady trees. On the first of Sawan, priests send 
their followers a charm of 34 figures which is placed over the 
door of every room in the house. 

The figures of this charm when added vei tically, diagonally or 
horizontally make 34. AVomen visit the temple 
of Shut Nath every Monday and sing hymns 
of prayer with earthen lamps in their hands. 

Bhadon is i in- most unhealthy mouth because a 
ddyan or female monster of the hdk thirsts for 
blood and kills people to satiate her desire. 

Hence ou the Rakhri or Saloi.u days. Brah- 
mans give threads to their followers for pro- 
tection against the evil days, and on the first 
of Assuj the Sayar festivity is held in joy at 
the close of the seaeon Houses are whitewashed and plastered, 
and sweetmeats distributed among friends and near relations. Ihc 
Janam Ashtmi or birthday of Krishna is ako celebrated in this month 
and all Hindus fast and pay" their devotions to the god. 

The Dasehra piroces'bion in celebrated ^vith great eclat, buffaloes 
and goats being sacrificed before the altar of Shidma Kali. Katik 
is observed by bathing in the liver and giving alms to the poor. 
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CHAP.I,C. Pos is a dull montla and no festival is held in it. M%h is auspicious 
Popniation. festivitiew and marriages are often he d in it. 

Behgion. Eatri is held in Phagan and is followed by theHoli. 

The populatif n of Mandi State accord ng to the Census of 
1901 was 174,04.5, viz . — 


Hindus 

Moliaminadatis 

Buddhists 

Sikhs 

Christians 


170,304 

3,187 

510 

41 

3 


The Mohainmadans Inot including the pastoral Gujars) ori- 
ginally came fi.om Afghanistan, Kashmir, and the plains of the 
Punjah; many are in the seiwiceof the Stata. The Afghans, locally 
called Rohelas, were employed as soldiar.^ in thn time of Raja Balbir 
Sen. Their descendants are now permanent residents of Mandi 
and form as it v'ere an hereditary class of palace guards. 

The Kashmiri Mu-'salmans are chiefly shawl-makers in Mandi 
town. There are twomo-ques in the t own of ’dandi. On>" was built 
by Shekh Ghulam Mohi-ud-din in 1841 A. D. nftm- his appointment 
by the Sikhs as Governor of the hills. The other was made by the 
Rohelas. 

Buddbuts . — The Buddhists are Residents of L:ihul, Spiti and 
Bhutan. They come down to Mandi in winter to earn money by 
keeping rice beer shops. Some "f them own ponies and carry wuol, 
etc., to Hoshiarpur. 

Silch”. —Sikhs include traders from the Hoshiarpur District. 
There are a few goldsmiths and carpenters r^sid -nt in the town. 

A Sikh temple was budt by Raja Sidh 'en to commem 'r^te the 
visit of lluru Govind Singh to his capital at th end of th* sixteenth 
century. The expenses are me' by i giant of land. .A gun, a pair 
‘(jif wooden shoes, a bed and a rabab, presents made by the Guru, are 
held nU veneration. 

There is another Sikh temple at Kandhlf in charge of ^ an 
Id^si Sadhu. Some RaiDs^^lcfttnrAo"l6e' Masa^^^ tithe collec- 
tors on the grtfuuAthatlihey did some sort of service to the Gura 
duriltg his" stay in Mandi. They have been returned as Hindus in 
the Census papers. 

Hindus.— The Hindus nominally worship all the Puranic gods 
33 crores in number. The higher clusses are taught the Gayatri 
‘mantra’ when children by the family priest. 1 hesc sacted words 
are only imparted in a whisper. Later, an ‘ Isht Deota or favoui’ite 
god is chosen and specially worshipped. 
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An eclipse day is considered particularly favourable for religions CTAP. I. C. 
ceremonies in lionnnr of the Isht Deota. On such a day fasting Population- 
is observed and religious iiiatiuction received from Brabmans. „ . 

Generally ^p^akini^, Hindus worship five deities, viz., Vishnu 
Shiva, Ganesh, Suraj and Uevi. 

These gods are usually placed on a platform, the Isht Deota 
being added and put in tlie centre in tiie place o'l honour. This 
foim of worship is called Pancha-yatu. 

(1) Devi is a popular object of ven-raiion all over the 
State. This goddess goes by seveial names, viz. Sri Vidy <, Bala, 

Kali, Tara, Bagla and Du' ga. A goat is her usual sacrifice. 

{a) Sri Vidya known also as Rajeshwri, is depicted as Lav- 
ing foui arms and holding the top of a m m’s .'<kull (laknaor pasha) 
an elephant tioaii (anknsli), a bow (dhamish) and an anow (ban). 

She wears red gaiments and har- a haif-moon on tier forenead. 

She is supposeo to he the giver of '.'ealth and happiness. Ber 
bedstead is suppoited by Brahma, Vishnu, India and Shiva. She 
lives in the Mao Uuip of heaven. There is a temple of this god- 
dess in the Raja’s p>dace, ilie old Rajas of Mandi being among her 
worshippers. 

(6) Bala Devi has dsn f-mr arms. In one hand is a sacred 
book, m anotiiera .'tnhg of bead-^. A third hand is stretched forth 
as if in the act of giving uhar has bein asLd, fourth is supposed 
to be making a sign of having lemoved all fears. 

(c) Kali has many forms. She is usually shown, holding a 
lotus, shell (conch or shauku), discus and club. Her shrine is on 
the edge of the large tank in Mandi. Dichhat Biahmans are her 
chief devotees. 

{d) Tara has four arms and holds a pair of scissors, a sword, 
a skull and a lotus flower. A four toiigued serpent is shown in 
her matted hair. ^ 

The great Shiyama Kali temple built by Raja Shiyama Sen in 
1659 A- D. has a statue of this goddess. 

During the Vauraira days in September Bindiis of all classes 
visit this temple ai d sacrifice a goat to the goddess. The ceil- 
ings of the temple are decorated with paintings in gold and 
silver. 

(e) Bagla Mukhi Devi is so named because her face resem- 
bles that of a heron. She wears yellow garments. In one hand 
she holds a club, in the other a demon’s tongue. 

The Prohits of the ruling family are followers of this 
goddess. 

(/) Durga or Bhawtii i is repie'Cnted as tiding on a tiger. 

She is worshipped by all classcc during the September Nauratras. 

Her sacred writings aie the Devi Puian, a pa't of tbe Markanda 
Puran andthe Chandi Path. Her followers are divided into -two 
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CHAf. I. C. sects, viz., Vamacbaris and Daksbanacharls. Most of the 
“TU Brahmans and Khatris are Dakshanacharis. 1’he Vamacharis hold 
their religious meetings secretly and eat and drink freely. The 
Keiigion. Dakshnacharis, also known as Shaktiks do not offer liquor to the 
goddess and look with disfavour on the loose practices of the 
Vamacharis. 

(2) Shiva, whose emblem is the ‘ linga’, is worshipped 
chiefly by Brahmans, Rajputs, Khatris and Bohras. 

The sacred bull Nanda, the Steed of Stiiva, has bis altar 
attached to all the shrines of the g d. Shiva’s consort Gaura is 
often shown as riding on the bull with him. Offerings of flowers 
and leaves are made to this deity. 

Shiva is known in several forms. The commonest of these 
(whose temple is on the left side of the Beas) is that of ‘ Pancha 
baktra’ or five faced Shiva, the three faced Sluva is known as 
Tirloknath. His temple is on the right side of the river. Another 
form of Shiva is tfiat of ‘ Ai dh \areshwara’, with half the body 
of Shiva and half of his consort Parb^ti or Gama. A temple in 
Samkhetar street in Mandi is dedicated to this form, .v 

^ There is a very old temple in Mandi for St.iva worship known 
‘BhdtNath’. The pi'-.nacle of it-> d' me '-s !?old plated. The late 
Raja Bij ii» Sen ‘.'ad an entnnce tra-e moTe in Lnckoow decorated 
with gold and ‘silver ano presented it to the temple. ^ 

Tiiere is an i' teresring legend connected with tlie discovery of 
the B'lut Na'h niol In ohlen day- the land on the left bank 
of the B as "as waste and there the c ttie "f tha neighbouring 
villages used to gr..ze. A cow "as seen to g^ive her milk to a piece 
of stone on this wa-to land. Raja Aibar Sen dreamt that he 
was oidered by ti e god (Shiv..) to dig under the stone. The 
Rnja oid .so and the idol now worshipped was discovered, and temple 
built for its reception. '■ 

"" Balaknath, the son of Shiva has his follower s. There is a 
temple dedicated to this deity on the bank of the Beas. 

(3) Ganpati or Ganesh the elephant headed divinity is wor- 
shipped by Hindus of the higher classes. He is the most dutiful 
son of Shiva and is the first invoked and propitiated in every under- 

. taking. He is four armed and holds a disc, warshell, club and lotus. 
His steed is a rat. His image at the door of a house is considered 
a protection from evil. Raja Sidh Sen built a temple for this deity 
and added an image of his own size. 

. (4) There are a few Brahmans and Khatris who reverence 
Bhairon, a disciple of Shiva. His image is painted on a piece of 
paper and worshipped. A temple on the edge of the great tank 
in Mandi belongs to this deity and is known as Sidh Bhairon 
Prayers are offered four times a day, riz., at day break, noon, 
funset aad midnight. 
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Out of 49 places of worship in Mandi town (44 being temples 
proper) no less than 24 are dedicated to Shiva. 'I’he Gosains of 
Mandi are followers of Shiva. Th' ir dead are buried in sitting 
posture and tumuli, generally conical in form, erected over them. 
This sect lias decliiud in importsnce. The priests are known as 
Maliants, thry do not marry but adopt chelas. Their shrines 
are called ‘ Mats 

(5) Vaishnavas. There are very f. w Vaishn-vis in Mandi. 
They worship Salig Ram, Gupal and Lakshmi. The women are 
WO! shippers of Rama, not of Salig Ram, whose image they are 
not even allovxeii to touch. 

Gopal Ji (Krishna) the pastoral deity of Vtij is supposed to 
be a cow herdsman (gao-pal). 

vThe Ma'dio Rai temple m Mandi is d dicated to him in his 
character of Murl dl a^ * i flut- -pl-iy r Hh ma, a M nioi goldsmith, 
made a silver image of tins g<jd in San. bat 17' 5. The tiauslation 
of the Sanskrit inscription - n Maoho Rai’s imag^- is as follows : — 

“ Bhitn the g oldsmith made this irn proachrible image of 
the blessed Disctts-heaie', the Master of al! the gods. Sri Mad- 
hava Rai ( !. e., Kn'shna) in the reian of Surgya Sen, a the King, 
the destroyer of his ' i\ als, the mo n b> ing in the lunar mansion 
.Jivhya, in the year Armn (=5) air ( = 0) Prophet ( = 7) date ( = 1), 
on Thursday on t lie auspiciou.s lunar day Arron ( = 5) date (=1) 
the month Japas {i.p., Phalguna). 

This gives the date Thursday the 15th (lunar) day of Phal- 
guna of the year 1705 (i. e., A. D. 1648). 

Raja Suraj Sen having lost ' 8 sons and having no successor 
to the throne in despair made over the State to the god MadhoRai 
administering it on the god’s behalf. The fiction that this god 
is the head of the State is still nominally retained 

All the village deities pay a yearly visit to this the head god 
in Mandi during the ‘ Shibratri jatra '. 

A very large number of priests, musicians and followers 
accompany the deities. 

The amount of drunkenness prevalent among the hill-men 
during this visit is not to be commended. 

There are three other Vaishnava temples, viz., Ram Chandra, 
Jaggan Nath and one at Bindrabani 2 miles up the river from 
Mandi. Married women, usually worship Gaura (consort of 
Shiva), who.se image is given to a girl by her parents at the time 
of her marriage. 

Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth is also worshipped as the wife 
of Vishnu. She is shown as holding a lotus flower and the pakha. 

(6) Jogis and Naths worship Guga only. Some Rajputs of 
the Saroch and Pathania clans have built shrines of Guga in which 


CHAP. I. C. 
PooalatiOB. 
Religion. 
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CHA^! I, C stone images of Gorakli Nafck, Maohliendra Nath, Bhairon, Nar 
Population, Kailu, Hanuman, Sirkhand, F^tta, Gugri and Ghoga are 

Baligion Very few Brahmans andKhatri.s are followers of this Cult, 

'1 he Hindus of the lower c'a'>se.'< believe in the Siddhs who 
are represented as puj ils of Gorakh Nath. Th^re a large Siddh 
shrine at Balakrupi in Kamlali and a smaller one at tla'li. A few 
Khatris and Kanets visit these places hoping to get cured of their 
diseases. 

(7) Among trees the ‘pipal’ is almost universally venerated. 
It is very common for platfoims to be made under these trees by 
charitable persons for the comfort of travellers, 

(H) B'ahmans and Khatris erect a platform in their court- 
yards and plant the holy b.'.sil (Tulsi) which is worshipped by the 
women folk. 

(9) Local dei'ies. The hill people are not followers of the 
Vedic form of religion. Nearly everv village ha ' its own local 
deity, and on all occasions of birth and marriage, devotions are 
paid to this Devi or Dejta. Most of the.se deities are Rishis or 
Saints of the Hindu mythology, but others are named after the 
hiUs on which they are situated Each idol has a collection of 
fairly well carved faces on metal plates which are joined t gether 
and put in rows one abo\ e the other. 

The image is carried on a chaii’ w'ithont ’egs. This chair is 
attached to 2 poles and de .orated with clotlis of d fferent colours. 
The whole 's carried by four men by means < f poles. 1 he metal 
plates are mo.'tly brass though the e are me of silvi-r and gold. 
The idol is ai-ccmpanied b. prie ts, iru-icians and dancers, men 
and women. So ne gods ar-* ■•uppO''^ d o be rain-gwm'S, In time of 
scarcity their priests are comma ded by th- Raja to pray the Devi 
to supp y rain. 

If a downpm'- ensues it is attributed to the goo I will of the 
Devi, if not t m priest-^ say that some heinous o fence has i>een 
committed by the people. Nrrayan, Pasakot and Phugni Devi in 
Chohar are suppos^ d to be rain-givers. Narayan and f'asakot dis- 
like smoking. Tobacco is not allowe'* in the compounds of their 
temples. Visitor-^ get p'ovisioii-i from the temples free of charge. 
Tandi, Latogh. and Tiingasi are fam us deities in Saiaj. 

Parasar named after a Rishi, i situated m Sanor. In the 
month of Gar a large fair is held. K du and Aland! people^ to the 
numbers of four thusand gather together. Wood and cloth are 
largely s Id. Barnag of Tikoli is another impoitant deity in >anor. 
A fair is held, at which s-une five toousand pilgrims assemble. 
Blanket.-? fpattu) opium and wool are sold. 

Kararu Nag is a stone idol in Nachan. It is very old being 
said to be of thr time of the Pandavas. Its temple is situated on 
the borders of Suk-'t an 1 Alandi. This god is worshipped, because 
he is suppoasd to remove epidemic diseases. 
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Shikari Devi in Nachan inhabits a very high hill. She is very CHAP. I, C. 
fond of the blood of goats. Tunga Devi in Sanor, when offended, Popid^ion. 
said to kill people by lightwing and is • angry when any one is 
defiled by an evil action. ReUgion. 

Balakrupi is another famous temple of Shiva in Bbangal. The 
god is supposed to remove ailments of all kinds aiid is worshipped 
to ensure recovery fjom severe illness. 

Tonsure ceremonies of childi'en among the highei- classes ai-e 
performed at its shrine, and at each harvest a tiuantity of corn is 
offered to the deity befoin that harvest is used by the agiicnltniists. 

Every year on the night of the IfithBliiidon all the (Uotis con- beovepn'^^the 
gregate at Dhar Kambogir in the Mandi State. Th.e four lognis deofas and 
from the east, west, south and north also come and a battle rages 
between them and dei>tds, until one party defeats the otiier. If the 
deotds win, the lands yield agood harvest that yeas, but the victory 
of the jogn'is is calculated to bring famine. 

I'he following facts have been given in proof of the above 
story : — 


(1) . Buffaloes and other cattle graze day and night on 

the dhdr. On the night mentioned the owners of 
cattle bring their sbe-buffaloes down from the Dhdr 
Kambogir lest the jogn'is kill them. 

(2) . On the night of tlie 16th Bhadon the Hindus of the 

Hill States in neighbourhood of Mandi distribute 
rapeseed in oiderto avert the influence of the jogms. 

Nangol Mahadeo in Lad has innumerable natural idols of Shiva. 
A Gaddi having committed some offence incurred its wrath and 
was turned into stone. On the 5th of Baisakh a lai-ge fair is held 
at Nawahl Devi’s temple at Anantpur. Some ten thousand visitors 
gather from Mandi and Hamirpur Tehsi'l. This temple has many 
smaller ones all round which have fieen tiaced back to an ancient 
date. 


On the 2nd of Sawaii a fair tako' plac • at Banirta Deo on 
Lindf Dbar. Some three thousand persons attend. This Deo is 
considered to have efficacy in the case of barren sbe-buffaloes. 
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CHAPTER IT.-ECONOMIC 


Section A- — Agriculture. 

Though the country is hilly, and large tracts of it defy culti- 
vation, the ::intniii'ldrs make the most of it, and every stream, how- 
ever small, is made to contrilmte to irrigation. The system of 
embanking a k kail is carried furthei’ in Mandi than in the rich 
plains of the Punjab, and it is not uncommon to see a succession of 
50 or 60 fields, one above the othei' on a hill side, testifying to an 
infinite patience and capacity for labour, at least in the preliminary 
stages of agricultural operations. 

The people distinguish three kinds of soil : — 

(1) Kvlhi dhi or irrigated land. 

(2) Aidri hdrdni or unirrigated land. 

(3) Xtf'l, an inferior kind of land. 

Kullii or inigated lands yield a good crop of rice, maize, kodrd 
or uiamhil {Eleushie corocana') and other millets in the autumn 
harvest, or f^dijar ; and wheat, barley, tobacco and poppy in the spring 
harvest, or niydi. In the higher valleys these lands are called rojpdi 
or rice land. Autn or unirrigated land produces every sort of grain. 
In addition to the spring ci-op of wheat, bai'ley, oilseeds, 

gram, tobacco, and poppy, several kinds of millets, {kidth, bithu, 
kathu, hhiresd) and pulses us well as i-ice and maize are groAvn in 
the autumn harvest. Unirrigated lands in the upper valleys are 
called gdd. 

Xnd land produces one ci'op only a year, via., rice, while the 
irrigated and nniiTigated lands yield tAvo crops. The lands in 
which Wo crops are i-egularly cultivated are called dh u:dd. Some 
pieces of land are cultivated altei'nately. Such lands as are not 
cultivated in Kdi/nr or autumn and are reserved for a spring 
crop are called htisnidr by the mnunddr^t, Avhile lands cultivated 
in autumn and left uncultivated in the spring are named bhrdyi. 

The nnmbei- of plonghings varies according to the kind 
of crop, but the land is often ploughed ten or tAvelve times before 
the seed is soAvn. A plough driven by oxen breaks the soil to 
a depth of about three inches, and the ploughman on reaching the 
end of the field returns upon the same track. After ploughing, the 
clod crusher Avith a heavy club in his hands, reduces the stiff clods to 
dust. The m'/i? is then brought into use to smoothe the surface, 
ihe field is tlien ready to receive the seed, the plough is a^ain 
bi'ought, and the sower folloAvs the furroAV, throAVing the seed Worn 
right to left and discharging his handful in five casts. When a 
field is thus reploughed and soAvn, the mdJti again comes on the 
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scene to level the soil. Foi* wheat and the other spring crops CHAP. IT, A. 
weeding with hoes is never practised. After rain, when the surface Agriculture 
of the figld has hardened round the young shoots, the soil is broken ^g^cHiturai 
and loosened “with the harrow, and just before maturity weeds are operationa. 
pulled up by hand and given to the cattle. In reaping, corn is cut 
near the root with a sickle and tied into sheaves. Threshing is 
then begun, muzzled oxen tread out the corn. Al aize is threshed 
by hand, as its hard cobs bruise and draw blood from the feet of 
the cattle. 

The following list shows the principal agricultural implements Agriouiturai 
and their approximate cost : — implements. 


Vernacular name. 

Description. 

Probable 

cost. 



Rs. a. p. 

Mdhi ... 

a flat block of wood dr.iggod by oxen over a field to smooth 
its surface. 

0 3 0 

Uahesa 

the same, nsed only on muddy land .. 

0 2 6 

Dandrdl 

a harrow with 9 or 10 bamboo teeth dragged by oxen to 
open the soil round the young corn. 

0 6 0 

Phalaunta 

a wooden olub for crushiDg stiff clocla of earth 

0 0 6 

Trdingul 

a three-pronged pitch-fork nsed for threshing corn 

10 0 

Dranti 

a sickle .. . .. 

0 4 0 

Koddl 

a hoe ... .. 

0 6 0 

CKhahu 

an axe 

10 0 

Ohan 

a hammer for breaking stones 

too 

Jhamb 

a mattock used for the repair of canals 

0 4 0 

liihdii 

a chisel ... 

0 2 0 

Kahi 

a hoe for weeding . 

j 0 2 0 


The numbers of the agricultural classes are given beloAV : — 

.37.8.52 
2,381 
67,840 

108,073 

7,440 
.560 

12.877 

20.877 
128,950 


Out of a total population of 174,04.5 nearly 75 percent, thus 
depend entirely on agriculture, supplementing the yield of their fields 
by the produce of their flocks and by rude home manufactures with 
which they occupy themselves in their leisure hours. 

Rice is the staple crop for the autumn harvest. It is sown Rice, 
broadcast in the lower hiUs, and when the monsoon rains are regular 
and plentiful a very large area is cropped. 


(1) Malguzars who cultivate \ 

' - - • ternales 


themselve.s. 


^ Dependents 
4’otal 


i2) Tenants who cultiv.T.te ( 

land-holde,V lands. J^^niales 

V I'ppendent.s 


Total 
(4 KANO ToTAL 



f 
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It is sown in nnrsei ies in inferior high lands where the grass 
growing wild would impede the gro^vth of rice sown broadcast. 
It is sown in the nurseries in iMaj and planted out in the fields in 
June and July and haiwested in October. 

There are many raileties of rice. Those of the 1st class are : 
basmati, begmi, jhinjhau, ram juaiii, ranghrl, pardesi, tota ram, saM 
sukhdas, jhiwan, dhamkar and ruhan. 

Those of the 2nd class are : nikanda, jandarM, milnji, sali, 
munjhaia, ujM, jatii, nikandi, gyali, gvasu. Those of the 3rd class 
are : sathu, rora, katehii. 

Basmati rice is the most valuable ; it is found in the Hatli and 
Ner waziris. Begmi, ram juani are also fine varieties and are exported 
on camels from Hath and Anantpuriru^Mas. All tlie other varieties 
of rice are found in Hat Garh, Mast Garh, Machhrot, Kasan, Ner 
Garh, and Ballh. 

Maize grows everyudieie throughout the hills. It requires bat 
little rain and sufi'eis horn excessive rainfrdl and mu’sture of the 
soil. Being of small commercial value it is the commonest food of 
the agripultural classes. The best kind of maize is produced in 
Khanwal, a villay:** in Piohhlt wazin. It grows abundantly in the 
Ballli, Hatli, Sanor and Kamlah icaziris. 

Of the vaii^'ius pulses mash or mdh {Phaseohs radiahts) is the 
best and most esteemed. Dr..ngsira and Tungal produce the best 
kinds. It is .-own in July and harvested in November. Ihe grain 
is used as ddl and made into hor'is by being soaked in water, 
pounded with a stone and dried, Kulth {Dolichos the 

commonest and poorest pulse of all, is generally cultivated on high 
meagre soils. Mdh and kulth. are frequently grown together. 

Va'Au k'nd-i of millet ore cultivnied nn the higher hills. Of 
th > /. od/'i or [hl'usrn-- 'Oxuana), china {Pauicvm miba- 

(■ n , hhirp.a {F-xjut ur m finor inatn'"'), kuugni (Pennisetum 
i alirAiin) and xn’idrd aie sowninMas and June in the Idgher lands. 
Chi a und kangniuve sown logetler and kodrd as well as saridrd 
are also added to the coinbinatiofi. All these millets are abundantly 
cultivated in Saraj, Nao'nan, Choliar, Badar and UttarSal. Bread is 
made of kodrd and blaresa whde china audkanyni are stored to feed 
the cattle during the winter. 

Cotton is cultivated in Ballh, Hatli, Anantpur, Kamlah and 
Pichhit. It is sown in April and ripens about November. 

Potatoe.a grow abundandv in Chohar, Sanor and Kamlah. In 
Saraj wild potatoes are to be found. Potatoes are largely exported 
to the plains from Chohar. 

Turmeric is generally cultivated on the low, moist lands of 
Pindoh and Kippar. It is planted in May and does not mature till 
the end of November. 


1 
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Tlie staple crops in the spring are wheat and barley. Wheat is CHAP. II, A. 
the more important of tlie two as a reYeune -paying ciop. It is a ^ 7+ 
usually sown in September as soon as the rains cease. In the lower 
hills it is SOW.41 soon after the Kharif crop has been cleared and is Spring crop, 
harvested in June. Barley is generally cultivtited on poor soils. The 
best kind of wheat is produced in Pindoh, Ballh and Hath. Wheat 
produced in the higher hills is large in the grain but its quality 
is inferior. , 

Gram is cult^eated in the h>w lands. It suffers from excess Gram, 

of water during the rains, and is produced for local consumption 
only, in Ballh, Hath, Anantpur and Kamlah. 

Tobacco grows in the low valley on the best hdrdni and some- Tobacco, 
times on irrigated lands. It is sown in July and i^ matured in 
November and December. It is not much esteemed. 

Sugarcane is largely cultivated on the best lands of the Ballh Sugarcane. 
Valley. The gur produce appears to be of an average quality and 
is.only used for local consumption. It is inferior to the Kangra gvr, 
which is largely imported into the State. 

Tea was introduced in the year 1865. As the results were 
favourable its cultivation was greatly encouraged, and in consequence 
many tea-gardens belonging to private persons were soon flourish- 
ing along the border of Bir Bangahal, where tlie climate is very 
suitable for tea cultivation. The State maintains two large gardens 
at Sakhabagh and Dhehi and the outturn now amounts to about 
40,000 pounds in all. 

The poppy is sown in October’ on the best manui’ed high lands. ^“PPy- 
When the young plants shoot up, frequent weeding is necessary. 

When the poppy heads are ready, two or three slits are made in each 
of them in the evening and the next day the juice that oozes out 
of the slits is collected. 'I’he juice is extracted twice fi'om the same 
poppy-head. Opium is prepared in Chohar, Badcij’ and Saraj, The 
land in the Maudi valley does not suit the poppy. 

Grass is not cultivated for hay, as the steep hill sides in- Hay, 
capable of cultivation are covered with grass suitable for fodder-. 

Such lands are called hhaiydtr. The people cirt grass in September 
and October, this when dried makes good fodder for all kinds of 
cattle in winter. This grass does not lose its greenness everr when 
dried and is called sarlu. If cut late its colmr when dried changes 
to brown and is supposed to Ire inferior to sarlu. It is called kaii il. 

Grass growing hr fields of maize, rice, mash or pulse is cirb and 
serves as a greerr fodder for cattle. It increases the milk of cows 
arrd buffaloes, and is known as sanha. Its refrrse collected and 
dried serves again as fodder and is called jiith. Several varieties of 
hay of wild growth are foirnd on the kharydtr hills. KharmaJcora 
grows on barren hills during the rains and is cut in November 
and December. It is used for thatching huts. An irrfer-ior- kirrd 
is called dhaula from its brown colour and brooms are made of it. 
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Baggct' is grown on rocky hills and by twisting it together ropes 
are manufactured. Beohal is a tree whose leaves are also used as 
fodder. 


The following statement gives the outturn of- the principal 
crops per khdr on the best land: — 





Quantity of 
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Soil. 
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Rice 

( 

on irrigated land 

5 lakhs. 

7i 

4 

120 

15 fold. 

•1 

on nnirrigated land 

5 ,. 

7i 

Is 

45 

6 „ 

Wheat 

( 

on irrigated land 

.. 

5 


60 

12 „ 

-i 

on nnirrigated land 

5 „ 


2i 

60 

8 

Barley 


on irrigated land 
on nnirrigated land 

5 „ 

5 

7i 

7* 

5 

120 

45 

15 „ 

Buck- wheat .. 


Do. do. 

.. 


li6 lakhs 

50 

20 ,, 

Maeh (Phaseolns radi^ 

Ho. do, 


5 sers. 


50 ners. 

10 ,, 

aiua). 








Gram 

... 

Do. do. ... 


5 


25 „ 

12 „ 

Maize 


Do. do. 

1^ lakhs 

25mde. 

25 lakhs 

50 lakhs 

20 „ 


The principal causes of debt among the agricultural classes 
are marriage expenses, and the high rates of interest. A woman 
will leave her husband and attach herself to another man, who then 
pays Rs. 150 or Rs. 200 to the first husband, with the result that the 
first marriage is annulled and the woman becomes the wife of her 
new lover. The poorer agriculturists on the failure of a ci’op have 
to borrow gi-ain from the Khatri bankers, whose rates of interest 
are 2 or 3 per cent, per mensem and compound interest is generally 
charged. The law has, however, been changed and the courts now 
as a rule do not allow a higher rate than 1 per cent. mensem. 

There are some waste and grazing lands included within the 
boundaries of each village or grdon. The grazing land is left for 
cattle while all the waste belongs to the State and no tenant has 
power to reclaim without the permission of the Daihar. There are 
some small patches of waste in and among the fields and enclosures 
which are included in the leases granted by the State. These 
remain in the possession of their respective holders as waste and are 
charged with an increased rent when they are broken up and added 
to the field. The holders have, however, a right to construct chan- 
nels through them for the use of their fields from a stream or river. 

The mdlguznrs who do not themselves cultivate land are more 
in debt than those who do. The tenants oi jdgirddrs, rndfiddrs, and 
sdsanddrs are comparatively poorer than the tenants of mdlguzdrs. 
Of the tenants, those who pay cash rents are in better circumstances 
than those whose rents are fixed at a share of the produce. 
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Section B — Live Stock- 

The cattle are generally very small in size but fairly strong. 
A bullock is not -worked till he is four years old and a pair of 
ordinary plough oxen may be purchased for Rs. 20. A co-w generally 
gives 2 sers pakka’ of milk and can be had for Rs. 16. 

A buffalo gives up to 6 palikft sera of milk and the best are 
sold for Rs. 50 each, 'they are kept principally by Giijars and their 
milk is used to make ghi which is exported to Simla and the 
Kangra District. The Hindu Gujars settled in Mandi will often 
combine a little agriculture with their normal pastoral occupation, 
but the Muhammadan Giijar never does so. The pastures are leased 
out just as they are in Kangra, to zaminddrs from that District, 
who bring their cattle in to Mandi for three months from May oi' 
June. On the higher hills some Mnhammadan Gujars who own 
large flocks have obtained permanent leases of their pasture grounds 
and pay a fixed annual sum. In all other cases, resident owners 
of buffaloes are taxed in kind, 5 or 6^ sers of ghi being the charge 
on each milch-cow whether the property of a Gujar or of an 
enterprising landowner who keeps a few buffaloes on the waste 
land near his own. Those who come in from Kangra are taxed at 
the rate of 12 annas for a milch- cow, 8 annas for a barren one, and 
4 annas for a calf. This tax brings in about Rs. 1,000 annually. 
Buffaloes are not employed either in field labour or in haulage. 

There are but very few ponies and mules although there is 
plenty of grazing. An attempt has been- made to promote mule- 
breechng, and two Syiian donkey stallions have been sent for. 

Land-holders who have waste lands close to their cultiva- 
tion keep goats and sheep for their wool. Sheep are shoim two 
or three times a year and the average annual yield of wool per 
sheep is one ser pakka which realizes eight annas. The people 
manufacture blanket\ pattus and other clothes of the wool for 
ordinary use ; while sev >s or thick rugs are made of goat-skin, which 
serve as waterproofs in the winter rains. The cultivators of 
Mandi who keep flocks of sheep pay grazing dues called chhapdnj 
and gandhir. Chhapduj means a fifth or sixth. In the time of Raja 
Sidh Sen a number of goats for breeding purposes were lent to 
the cultivators and one-sixth of the produce was demanded from 
them as the State’s share of the profit. These cultivators have 
still to pay chhapdnj on the number of the flock. Gandhi, at the 
rate of one goat per lot of twenty, is reahzed as a grazing due from 
the other cultivators of Mandi. If they want to pay in cash Re. 1 
is charged. The number of sheep owned by Mandi cultivators 
is roughly estimated to be 4,500. Some foreign Gaddis from 
Kangra and Chamba -with very large flocks of sheep and goats visit 
Mandi in the winter from October to March and farm the forests of 
the lower valleys for grazing. They have to pay grazing dues at 
the rate of 9 pies per head, or Rs. 4-11 per hundred. About 
40,000 sheep are thus grazed in winter by the shepherds of 
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CHAP. n,C. Bashahr, Palampur, Kangra and Kiilii and the grazing dues amount 
FoTMts. 111 Ilie beginning of winter many flocks coming 

fi'oin Lahul and fCiiM on their way. to the lower hills of Kangra, 
sheep^*^* Mandi and Suket cross the Bhabu and Dulchi Passes. A flock or 
hnndali consists of from 500 to. 1,200 sheep, three or four Gaddis 
followed by as many dogs accompanying the flock. A toll of Rs. 2 
in cash plus a goat per flock is levied at the U1 bridge on the Bubu 
route, and at the Empress Bridge on the Beas on the Dulchi route. 


Section C- — Forests. 


Forests. 
Table 27 oj' 
Part B. 


The State forests have always been looked after by rcCkhas, or 
forest guards, but no scientific management has been attempted in 
the past. Now, however, two students have been sent to the Forest 
School at Dehra Dun to learn fores tiy and a Forest Department is 
being organized. 


The commonest trees are on the higher ranges, rai, tos, chil, 
kail and kelo. Kail is found chiefly in Saraj, Sanor and Nachan, 
growing with kelo. Box- wood is also found but less commonly. On 
the lower hills the principal trees are tun, nlsan, sinihal, ohi, khirak 
and khanur. 


The frait trees are those generally found in the hills — walnut, 
apricot, plum, plantain, pear, peach and pomegranate ; kafal, tru- 
mal and mulberry in Kamlah and Sandhol ; oranges, jambohn, figs, 
lemons of several kinds, citron and apples are found also. 

The following table gives useful trees and shrubs : — 


Hill name. 

j English name. 

i i 

) 

Botanical name. 

j Remarks. 

! 

D. Kdo ... 

1 Himalayan oedar 

i 

1 

1 Cedrus deodara 

i 

1 

Reserved as special property of the 
' State. The most valuable timber on 
' the border of Kiiln and Plavh on tbe 

1 higher Iiille. 

Sail 

1 Blue pine .. , 

Piuus exceisa 

; Timber for the use of agriculturists. 

Cbil 

I Pine ... ... 

! 

Pinas longifolia 

1 Found in Bangahal, Her and Kamlah 

1 forests, beams and planks are made. 

Rdi 

j Spruce 

Abies smithiana 

^ Xot valuable, shingles are made of it 
' for roofs of houses. 

Tos 

! Silver fir ... i 

Abies webbiana. 

[ 

The wood is not much valued. 

Toi: ... j 

; 1 

j Shisham ... 1 

i 1 

1 Dalbergia sissu 

1 

Valuable timber tree found in small 
' quantities. 

Tun 

i - 1 

[ Ccdrela toona 

Wood of a red colour used for furniture 
and very durable. 

Khirk 

j Ccltis 

1 Celtis australis 

1 Inferior kind of wood. 

Tilt 

! Mulberry 

1 Morus parvi folia ... 

1 Wood highly esteemed. 

Alsrtn ... 


1 

j Wood used for thatching houses. 

Shomskiid ... 

i 

; Box ... 

1 

[ Boxus sempernrens 

1 Wood in demand for carving, combs 

1 are made of it, found on higher hills 

Simhhal ... j 

Cotton tree 

Bombax heptapbyl- 
1 ium. 

i 

Planks used for roofing. 
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Hiil name. 

English name. 

Botanical name. 

Reuarks. 

Ohi 

Sins 

A species of acacia 

Tirows rftpidly, wood light and not 

1 valu^^ble 

Arnh 

Mango 

1 

Wood ia valuable and is used as timber. 

Ban 

Himalayan oak 

Qaeri us it rnna 

Timber used for beams and rafters. 

ATchrot 

VValnor 

i 

.Inglatis reem 

Valnable fruit bearing, wood of old 
j tiees ij. handsome and used for fnr- 
: niture. 

Ber 

i Ber 

i 

Zizyphiis jujiiha ... 

! Wood used forcings and saddle, trees 
shady. 

Bohr 

' Borh 

Kicus indica ... | 

Shadv. 

Fipal 

Pit III 

Fit-as rcligiosa ... j 

Do. 

Biaola 

Hill bamboo ... 

, Arundenaria utilis ... j 

Baskets and mats are made of it. 

Rauns ... 

^ Indian ash 

' Cotoneasttei* acelerie 

1 Walking sticks are muiis of it. 

Tejhal 

i 

■ Zenthoxylon hostile 

The aromatic fruit is used as condi- 
ment- 

Aru ' ... 

1 Peach 

1 Azygdalus persiea ... 

Fine fruit, is grown in Bangahal and 
Ner gardens, 

Alucha 

Greengage 


Commo»‘ frail, is found in the lower 
hills. 

Alu hokhdra 

Plnm 

1 Prnnue Domestica ... 

Ditto. 

Jdman 

Himalayan cherry 

Cerasns cornnta ... 

Grows to a large size, wood esteemed. 

Palu or seb 

Apiile 

Pyrus nialus 

Fine fruit, is found in the opper hill< 

mkh 

1 Pear 

Pyrus communis ...I 

: i 

! Grows abundaiitly but the truit is not 
much esteemed. 

B«=r 

Ber tree 

j Zi/vnhae iuiubn ' 

A common fruit ; wood used for clogs. 

Anar 

Pomegranate .. 


1 Yields a valuable fruit. 

Lemon 

Lemon 


1 Grows abundantly in Bangaha), Kamloli 
and Ner Hath. 

Aru 

Himalayan apri- 
cot. 

Armeniaca vulgaris 

Grows in the upper hills. 

Segal 

Wild pear 

Pyrus mariolosa 

A common fruit. 

Phigru 

Wild fig 


A fine fruit. 

Bar 

Chebnlic myro- 
bala. 

Termmalia chebula 

A valnable tree, the truit yields purga- 
tive medicine. 

Bahira 

Beleric myroba- 
Ian tree. 

Do. belerica .. j 

i 

Fruit yield.s a dye and medicine. 

Amla 

Ditto 

Emblica officinalis.. 

Fruit preseivfd as a pickle, the bark 
is astringent. 

Chirafa 

Chiretta 


Branches make a tonic medicine, grows 
in Chohar and i^auor. 

Bangra 

Hemp 


Grows abundantly on the Kulu border 

Amaltas 

Indian laburnnm 

Cassia fistula 

Fiuit used as purgative medicine 

Qulj 

i 

Gobi 


Fruit used as a medicine. 


CHAP.II.D. 

Mines and 
Minerals- 

Trees, 


Section D-— Mines and Minerals- 

The mineral wealth of the State is great, but the distance of 
the country from all possible markets and the difficulty of procur- 
ing materials and laboui- are insuperable obstacles to its develop- 
ment. Iron is the metal most widely found, but gold is also found 
in small quantities in the bed of the Son stream, a tributary of the 
Beas on its left bank. Lignite is also found in ins- gnifi cart 
quantities and several slate quarries are being w ' ked. Thr cb 
mines contribute about one-third of the State itve. ue. 

Iron is found in Saraj, Nachan, Pandch, Chohar at.d Sanor m i< ... 
gmall quantities in the form of crystals of magnetic oxide of iion 
pmbedded in decomposed and friable mica schists. Throughout the 
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Saraj toaziri, iron is foitnd in practically inexhaustible quantities. 
It is collected during the I'ains when slips on the face of the hill 
expose the veins to a considerable extent and the schist at the 
same time is par ticulaily .soft. It is melted ^it several places. 
The method of working is very simple. It is melted in a smelting 
furnace, which is about two feet in height and one in diameter. 
The furnace stands upon an iron gi ating with a hollow in the ground 
underneath to receive the molten metal and bellows are attached to 
either side TTie fuel used charcoal of the cliil, red or tos. In 
manufacturing one man of iron, 1-5 mn/os of charcoal are required, and 
this means the consumption of a whole rai or tos tree costing at least 
Re. 1. Seven men have to rvork on it, each getting three annas a 
day ; thus one 'man of ii‘nn costs about Rs. 2-5 and in the Mandi 
market it realizes about Rs. 2-2, so that the smelting results in a 
loss of three annas ]ier man. In 1845, the income from iron was 
Rs. 14,000 but it fell to R.s 2,737 in 1801 while wood was supplied 
by the Forest Dejwitment free of charge. The manufacture is 
carried on under I'etty leases granted yearly to the Mandi Khatins, 
The existing foiests would be quite insufficient to work this iron 
on an extensive scale. The net annual value of the outturn is now 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,200. 

There are slate quarries in Badar, Uttar Sffi, Sanor, Chohar, 
Saraj, Nachan and Pandoh. As all these places are on the higher 
ranges and in out of the way places, the cost of carriage prevents 
export and the greater portion of the outturn is consumed locally. 
The neighbouring cultivators get slates free of charge. Bakhal 
in Pandoh produces the best sk.tes for roofing purposes. It is at 
a distance of about 12 miles across the river Beas above Mandi, 
and a mule road was constructed in 1902 to connect the quarry 
with the capital, the river Beas toing crossed by a wooden bridge 
now under construction. 

Salt is found in the Ghoghar range and is worked at Guma and 
Drang. It is quarried in the beds of ravines. The Guma salt is 
considered purer in quahty than that of Drang, but both contain 
from 25 to 35 per cent, of foreign matter. 

Formerly Guma salt found its way as far as Gurdaspur and 
Dinanagar, and Drang salt as far as Nadaun and Una, but now it is 
being replaced by the Khewra salt, and its export to British territory 
is confined to a poi-tion of the Pffiampur ;ind Hamirpur Tahsils and 
the Kulu Sub-Division of the Kangra District. Drang salt is 
exported to the surrounding HilJ States, Suket, Bdaspur and' 
Bashahr. During the year 1900-01 the quantity of Mandi salt con- 
signed to Native States and exported to British territory amounted -to 
53,591 and 57,683 mans respectively. The Btitish Government 
maintained an establishment costing about Rs. 7,000 a year for the 
supeivision of the quarries, but in 1902 they made a considerable 
reduction. Tlic State expenses come to about Rs. 15,000 a year, 
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■while the State revenue from this source amounts to about Rs. 85,000 
a year and the British Government share to about Es. 33,000. The 
working expeuses amount to about Re. 0-2-6 per man. A light tram- 
way was constructed in 1902 at Guma at a cost of about Rs. 5,000 
and smaU waggons are used to remove the mud and stones and clear 
the ground. This saves considerable manual laljou!-. 

The olEcers of the Salt Depaitment are known by certain 
local names. 

(1) Odni is the Inspector or Head officer on the mines. 

(2) Dhauri, a miner under whom the labourers work on the 

mines. 

(3) Bhatungrii, who keeps a register of attendance. 

(4) Barhil or godami who keeps the tools. 

(5) Batwdl, one who puts the weights in the scale, when salt is 

being weighed. 

(6) Jakhu'dhi, who weighs the salt. 

(7) Dhadu, an assistant of the dhauri. 

The protective establishment consists of two Inspectors and 
a number of peons under the general direction of the Commissioner, 
N. I. S. R. The apportionment of the duty and the protective arrange- 
ments are regulated by the sanad granted to the State in 1846 and 
by subsequent agreements. A history of these is given in the follow- 
ing extract from the Manual of the N. I. Salt Department, Vol. 
II, pp. 149-50, 

By sec. 7 of the sanad granted to the RAja of Mandi on the annexation 
of the Jullundur Do4b in 1846 provision was made for the regulation of the 
price of the salt produced within the State. The section luns : — 

“ In regard to the duties on the iron and salt mine.s, &c., situated in the 
territory of Mandi, rules should be laid down, after consultation wdth the 
Superintendent of the Hill States, those rules should not be departed from.’' 

(2) The price of salt was accordingly fixed at 10 annas a maund in Nov. 
1846, and this rate continued in force down to the 3lst of Jany. 1 871 . The 
Rajd. received this revenue. 

(3) In 1869-70, it was brought to notice that the quantity of untaxed 
Mandi salt consumed in British territory was considerable, and to protect 
the salt revenue of the British Government, the charge made for Mandi salt 
at the mines was raised to Re. 1-4 a maund with effect from the 1st February 
1871, 10 annas being the price of the salt as fixed in 1846, and 10 annas being 
added as a duty. It was further decided that on all salt consigned to British 
territory, the duty of 10 annas a maund should be paid to the British Govern- 
ment. An establishment was accordingly posted at the mines on behalf of the 
British Government to register the destination of the consignments of salt 
issued ; and in accordance tvith the results recorded the duty realized was 
divided between the British Government and the Raja. 

( 4 ) Some friction between the Raja’s officials and the establishment 
post^ at the m in es resulted from this arrangement, which was accordingly 
modified under orders issued by the Government of India in a letter from the 
Foreign Department, to the Government of the Punjab No. 2654 P., dated 
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12tli November 1878. By the new arrangement, which was introduced with 
effect from the 1st May 1880, the duty of iO annas a movnd on all salt sold at 
the mines, whether consigned to Native States or to British territory, was 
divided between the British Government and the R A] a on the basis of the 
ascertained consumjstion of Mandi salt in British territory and in Mandi and 
other Native States, in the proportion of tv%o-thirds (b annas 8 pies) to the 
former and one-third (3 annas 4 pies) to the latter. The Raja continued 
to receive the full price of 10 aimas a maund on all salt sold at the mines. 

(5) In consequence of the i-eduction in the rate of duty on salt levied by 
the British Government to Rs. 2 a rnoimd, the duty on Mandi salt was reduced 
from 10 annas to 6 annas a maund with effect from the 1st of April 1884; and 
under orders issued by the Goveriunent of India it was arranged : — 

(ij that the duty on Mandi salt shah fluctuate with the British duty 
in the proportion of 1 to 5 ; 

(iij that the price of Mandi salt, 10 annas a »i attnd, shall not be 
lowered without the previous sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The total charge on Mandi salt was therefore reduced from Re. 1-4 to one 
rupee a mauhd. The distribution of the 6 anna duty was continued in the 
same proportions, and the British Government received 4 annas and the 
RAja 2 annas a maund on all salt sold. 

6. In 1 888, the duty on salt in British India was again raised from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 2- 8 avL'iuiid, and on the principle stated in the preceding paragraph, the 
duty on Mandi salt was raised from 6 annas to 7 annas 6 pies a maund. This 
rate took effect from the 26th Jaiiy. 1888 at the Guma mine and from the 28th 
idem at the Drang mine. The duty of 7 annas 6 pies a maund was divided 
between the British Government and the RajA hi the proportion of 5 annas 
to the former and 2 annas 6 pies to the lattei'. 

7. In Nov. 1889, the Raja was permitted to raise the price of salt 
at the mines from 10 annas to 10 annas 6 pies a maund. The charge on 
Mandi salt per maund is now as follows : — 




Rs. a. 

P. 


llntT 


( 0 5 

0 

Paid to the British Governmeut. 


•• i >J 2 

6 

Received by the Haja. 

Total 


0 7 

0 


Price 

... 

0 lO 


Received by the Haja. 

Total cost 


1 2 

0 



A charge of 3 pies a maund also levied on all salt sold to traders at 
the mines to cover the cost of transport of the salt from the quarries to the 
depots where it is weighed and issued ; but this charge does not appear in the 
accounts. A griculturists aud others removing salt in kiltns or headloads are 
exempt from this charge, but are required to work for one day without 
remuneration at the mines. 

In February 19U0, the Punjab Government proposed that the duty should 
be divided for ten years between the British Government and the Raja in the 
pro^xirtion of 3; 2, as the statistics of the then existing consumption of Mandi 
salt in British and Native territories showed that three fifths and not two-thirds 
of the total quantity issued was consumed in British territory; and, in the opinion 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, the intention of the arrangement of 1878 was that 
the division of the i roceeds of tbe duty then mane should not be final, but 
should be subject to readjustment m accordance with the consumption of the 
salt. The so-called price of the salt, however, is to a large extent duty under 
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another name, and the Punjab Government, whi n recommending the adoption 
of the system of taking n fixed proportion of the duty in 1878, evidently did 
not intend that the proportion fixed should be liable t periodical readjustment, 
as it was proposed to abolish the t egistration of the destination of consignments. 
The Government of India therefore decided that the R^jd, has no equitable 
claim to revision in ’his favour of the existing airangement. By the order of 
Government receive d on the 19th March 1908 the salt duty was again reduced 
from 7 annas 6 pies lo 6 annas a maund. This took effect from the 20th 
March 1903. By this arrangement in force now, the duty of 6 annas is 
divided between the British Government and the Rajd in the proportion of 
4 annas to the former and 2 annas to the latter. 


Section E.— Arts and Manufactures- 

Blacksmitlis work in iron tind make all the agricultural im- 
plements. Some also make ornaments of brass and zinc for the 
poorer agriculturists. The goldsmiths of Mandi cannot compete in 
skill with the Sumirs of Kangna; but they make ordinary ornaments 
and earn 8 annas per tola for gold, 6 annas per tola for silver ornaments 
as wages. The carpenters are generally skilful, and during the 
summer some of them visit Simla where they earn high wages. 
In Mandi town, h- wever, they generally earn only 6 annas a day. 
The carpenters of Chol.ar make pots of vralnut wood, Thatliiars or 
workers in metal are veiy few in number, but they are skilful and 
can make all the vessels in ordinary use as well as brass idols for 
the temples of the local deities, and a curious brass pen-and-ink 
case made to be carried in the waist band. The Thavis are indus- 
trious and some of them do good stone carving and also make idols. 
The Bhanjieras are an important and industrious class who make 
many useful articles of bamboo at very low rates. They also make 
baskets for grain of various sizes, boxes ( patdrs) for keeping clothes, 
jirdas for screens and manjiis for matting; also the kiltas in which 
hillmen carry loads on their back. A local proverb shows the 
esteem in which the bamboo is held for the variety of articles made 
of it, 

Kmika re nan renjd re vandn idhird hind vakhdn. 

“ What can be said of the different kinds of bread made of 
wheat and of the various articles made of bamboo.” They also make 
umbrellas of bhoj jsdir leaves, which are largely used by the poorer 
classes. 

Weaving is anothei- important industry among the hill people. 
Nearly all the agriculturists of the upper hills make woollen clothes 
for their own use. Some of the people in Chohar and Sanor are 
improving in the arts of spinning and weaving wool, and make 
blankets of superior quality Avhich lealize good prices in the markets 
of Kulu and Mandi. The nildris are well skilled in the art of dyeing, 
gay colours of great beauty and variety being much in use. There 
is a good deal of dyeing in Mandi, as marri^ women never wear 
clothes which are not of a gay colour. 
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Fibrous manufactures are not neglected. From the fibre of 
the wild nettle and cultivated hemp are made ropes, shoes, bags, 
and nets for fishing and snaring hawks. The bark of the bihid 
tree {Grtwia elastic a) is used as a 6bre for ropes after the stalks 
have been well soaked in water. Ropes are also made of the hagar 
grass which gi’ows on stony soil. 

There are some Bohra and Khatri women who do needle work 
and make pnUdris or handkerchiefs of silk. They also make very 
pretty table-cloths which are greatly admired by Europeans. 

Distilling liquor affords a livelihood to many persons. The 
brewing of hbgri or hiU beer and siir is also not unknown. 


Section F.— Commerce and Trade- 

The State is rich in agricultural produce and exports a large 
quantity of grain. Rice and wheat from Hath and Suranga are 
carried on camels to the markets of Hoshiarpur and also to Palam- 
pur from Bangahal. There is a large trade m potatoes and rasot (a 
yellow powder used for various pmposes, e.g. salve for the lips, dye- 
ing, etc.). The former are exported from Chohar and the latter from 
the BaUh District. Other staples of the export trade are tea, salt and 
ghi. Tea amounting to 30,000 to 40,000 lbs. is annually exported 
to Amritsar, and not less than 300 mauiids of ghi to the Kangra 
and Simla Districts. Traders from Simla visit the Gujars at their 
homes and buy up their produce in small quantities. Spices and 
medicinal herbs of many kinds are also produced and exported to 
the plains. Salt is largely exported to the Kangra District and 
neighbouring Hill States of Bashahr, Suket, Kalagarh and Bilas- 
pur. Kardbhis (or frying pans), tnwas (iron plates on which bread 
is baked), made of local iron, are exported to the plains, as they are 
very strong and durable and much appreciated by the people. The 
opium made in the State is chiefly kept for local consumption, only 
a very small quantity finding its way to the Hoshiarpur and Kangra 
Districts. Honey is largely sent to Hoshiarpur, but it is inferior 
to that found in Kulu. 

Timber is largely carried down by the Beas and Sutlej rivers, 
and is collected at Wazir Bhular and Doraha for sale. As the forests 
have been worked by contractors for some years past aU the timber 
belongs to them, the State receiving a royalty before the timber is 
floated into a stream. Hides, wool, hawks and musk are also ex- 
ported to the plains. 

The chief imports from the plains are English-made piece- 
goods, household vessels of brass, copper and other metals from 
Delhi, Ami’itsar and JuUundur. (3rold and silver from the Amritsar 
market, sugar and oils from Hoshiarpur, also country-made coai-se 
cloth from Garhshankar in the Hoshiarpur District are largely 
mported. Salt from Khewra has been replacing the local sal 
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and about 5,000 roaunds are now imported annually into Mandi CHAP. II, &. 
territory. Means of 

Tbousan<isof mules on their way from Hoshiarpur to Yarkand ation. 
and Ladakh pass through the town of Mandi. They carry tobacco, importa. 
tea, suerar, coarse cloth and Bn^»Iish-made piece-goods to Yarkand 
and on their return bring coarse woollen cloth and carpets, chnjas 
and spices from Yarkand. 


Section 6.— Means of Communication. 

Mandi suffers from the want of easy and quick communication Roads, 
with the railway. It may be reached from the plains by the 
following routes : — 

(1) . Kangra-Palampur Road. 

(2) . .Inllundur-Hoshiarpiu’ Road. 

(3) . Simla-Buket Road. 

(4) . Dor’aha-Rupar Road. 

Rodte No. (1) Kangra-Palampur Road. 

By route No. (1) Mandi is 131 miles from Path^nkot, 81 from 
K^ngra aud 77|- from Dharmsala. Ekkas run from Palampur to Baiju^th 
whence traffic is by mules, ponies or camels. The following are the stages on 
this line 


(1). Prom Pilampur to Baijnath, 11 miles ... Avery ansieot temple of Shiva, dak bunga- 
low, seiai, encamping ground, post and tele- 
graph office j water plentiful, a small bAzar 
for the supply of provisions. 


(S). Baijiiit.h to Dhelu, 12 miles 


(8). Dhelu toUrla. 14 miles 


(4). From Urla to Drang, 12 miles ... 


A dak bungalow, serai and encamping ground, 
road very good, water plentiful in the rains 
but scarce in summer, supplies and coolies 
procurable after due notice. Two miles up 
from Baijnath at the top of the (ihatta, m 
the Mandi border ; 5 miles further on is the 
Sukha Bagh plantation, then the Bajgar 
stream is crossed and the road ascends up to 
the bungalow on the left hand side. Although 
a little higher than Baijnath temperature is 
the same as at Baijnath. 

Half a mile from Dhelu the Gugli stream is 
crossed by a bridge, then the road ascends to 
Hara Bagh, a distance of about 6 miles, and 
3 miles further ou arrives at tho Duma salt 
mines. Thence it ascends for 3 miles and 
I finally descends to Urla 2 miles further ou. 

1 Dak bungalow, serai and encamping ground 
I water plentifnl. ’ 

! Good riding road, dak bungalow, serai and 
I encamping ground, water sufficient. 


(.5). Prom Drang to Mandi, 11 miles 


After an ascent of 5 miles the road descends 
6 miles to Mandi, crossing the Beis by the 
iron snspension bridge, large bazar, dak 
bungalow, serai and encamping ground, 
water pientifnl. 
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The BaijnAth-Mandi Road was conatructed in 1887 at a cost of a lakh of 
rupees. It is 47 miles in length from Baijndth Ghatta on the Mandi border. 
Its average slope varies from 7 to 10 in every 100 feet and it is from 10 to 1 2 
feet in breadth. The road is being widened to 16 feet and up to Dhelu, 12 
miles from Baijnath, it is now open for bullock carts. • 

Travellers from Pdlampnrto Kulu leave this road near Gama and ascend 
the hill on the left 4 miles up to Jhatingri, Badwani is 12J miles from Jha- 
tingri. The TJl is crossed by a bridge 3 miles below Jhatingri. From Badwani 
the road crosses the Bhabbu Pass 9,480 feet to Karaon, 10 miles in Kulu, 
thence the road runs down the Sarwdri valley to Sultdnpur (8 miles). 
This road is covered with snow during the winter and remains closed from 
December to February orMarch,0) so travellers have to proceed to Kulu by the 
lower rr)ad from Drang, the 4th stage on the main road from Baijnath. 

Dranff t o Kataula, 16 miles . . 

Kataala to Kandi, 9 miles ... ... .. f Kandi is 5 mile below the Dnlchi Pass 

Kandi to Bajaura, 9 miles . .. ... ... C which is 7,000 feet above sea-level. 

Bajaura to Snltanpur, 9 miles ... ...J 

There are dak bungalows and serais at each stage, and provisions and 
coolies are supplied on due notice being given. A week’s clear notice is required 
for Jhatingri and Badwani. 


Roots No. (2) Jcllonddb-Hobhiarpoe Hoad. 

This is the shortest route from any station on the North-Western Railway 
to Mandi. There is much mule and camel traffic on it, hundreds of mules 
passing through Mandi by it to Lad4kh and Ydrkand. It is not, however, liked 
by European travellers, as it is rather hot during the summer. Best-houses 
have not been built at all the stages and servants are not kept at the rest- 
houses already built. 


Jnllandar to Hoshiarpur, 25 miles 

Hoshiarpur to Una stages, 27 miles ... 

Una to Barsar in the Kingra District, 20 miles 

Barsar to Aghar, 14 miles 

Agbar to Bhamla (in Mandi) 14 miles . 

Bhamla to Galma tievi, IS miles 

Oalma to Mandi, 11 mi'es 


..n 

■'I The journey by carriage or ekka takes 
1 3 or 4 hours. There is a d4k 

■■■ I bungalow at Una, a large town with 
many shops. 

".'.J 


This road from the Sher Khad stream 2 miles below Bhamla is 27 miles 
from the town of Mandi. It was built in 1882 at a cost of Rs. 50,000. Its 
average slope is 10 to 12 in 100 and its breadth 8 or 9 feet. It is kept in 
thorough repair and is open for camel traffic. 


hoCTE No. (3) SlMLA-bOKET RoAD. 

This road is 96 miles long and the following are the stages on it : — 


Simla to Bhajji, 24 miles 

Bhajji to Alsindi (in Suket), 12 miles 
Alsiudi to Chindi (in Snket), 9 miles .. 
Chindi to Jhungi (in Mandi), 11 miles .. 
Jbnagi to Ghiri (in Suket), 12 miles ... 

Ghiri to Bhojpur, 13 miles 

Bhojpnr to Mandi, 15 miles 


Cross the Sntlej river by tho bridge 
at Tattapani, near Bhajji. 

. ^ 

! There are rest-honses bnt servants are 
■■ ^ not kept, supplies and coolies are pro- 
•• I curable after due notice. 

.. I 

- J 


Route No. (i) Dobaha-Rdpar Road. 

The road is 106 miles from Mandi and pilgrims to Hardwar, Ben4res, and 
Gya travel by it. It is a bad road with no d4k bungalows and no rest- 
houses. Travellers have to go by boat from Doraha to Rupar via the Sirhind 
Canal and cross the Sntlej by boat at Dihar between BiMspur and Suket. 


(l) Id 1904 it WM eloisd till May, and in 1905 until th# middle of June, 
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From Dordha Station on the North-Western Railway to Riipar by boat, 86 
miles. 


• i 

^ Miles. 


llilfs. 

Rupar by boat . . 

i 

36 

Bilaspur to Dihar 

9 

Rupar to Kala Kund 

21 

Dihir to Snket 

9 

Kala Kand to Bilaspur 

15 

Snket to Mandi 

16 



Total 

106 


At Sandhol communication by fei-iy boat is suspended in the 
rainy season and travellers cross the river on darnia or inflated 
skins. Between Mandi toAvn and Sandhol there are also crossings 
where darais are used at Kun-ka-tar Kanda, &c. 


Section H- — Famine- 

Tlie rainfall is usually sufficient. Sometimes however the low 
liills sufl^er either fi'om a long break in the I'aius or from excessive 
rainfall. 

Until 1893 the state seems to have been \>rA' prosperous. 
The Rabi of 1893 failed badly on account of drought, and cattle 
disease broke out. Next year (18941 there was too much rain. 
The produce of 1895 ivas below the average. The spring crop of 
1896 was poor. The next moirsoon failed and there Ira's danger 
of famine. Takavi advances were given freely and relief works 
started. The Larji Bharwah road was constructed at this time as 
a lelief work. Since then the crops have been uniformly good. 
It will be seen therefore that, generally speaking, the state is practi- 
cally safe from famine ; certainly from severe and geuei'al famine. 
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Section A . — General A.dininistration and Administrative 

Division- 


The State is divided into 4 Tahsils — further sub-divided into 24 
waziris, viz . — 


Tahsil. 

Waziri. 

o 

CO 

Si 

£ he 

^ C33 

= > 

Popula- 

tion 

(1901) 

' 

i 

Hevenne. 

p 

p: 

< 

eg 

< 

a 

< 

Mandi (proper) 
Ballh^arh 

Ballh Chauntra 
Hatgarh 

Baira 

Basra 

Pichhib 

Tun^al 

4 

1 

4 
i 

5 
4 

Rs. j 
8,144^ . j 

4,300 14,088 

.5,641 ' 8,250 

5,010 11.514' 

5.211. 0,4lt 

5,720' 5,893 

4,618 3,704 

5,529 2,754 

1 


Total 

37 

45,103 

55,674 


Saraj 

13 

14,908 

13,264 


Nachan 

15 

12,509 

16,402 


Kolii 

8 

2,264 

2,818' 

< 

Pitidoh 

G 

5,476 

7,006 

c 

Q 

Total 

34 

35,157 

30,490 


. : Woziri, 

'cl ; 

<z '■ 

^ • 

Number of 

villages. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1901). 

Revenue. 

^ 1 Hfitl] 


8,706 

Rs. 

51,959 

p ! Ajiantpiir 

12 

20,466 

29,296 

! Khinlah 

't 1 

12 

13,985 

19,588 

^ Total 

32 

1 

43,157 

64,843 

Cad 

5 

7,679 

9,651 

' Bhsrtigdl 

0 

7,971 

12,837 

1 Ner 

U 

10,403 

14,838 

i ChnLdr 

6 

5,240 

6,581 

i Gumm.a 

2 

1,820 

2,241 

= j Drnnprsira 

S jttar^al 

5 

5,999 

5,007 

2 

1,890 

1,979 

5 ; Badar 

3 

2,146 

2,595 

% 1 Sanor 

5 

6.053 

5,157 

a ; Xaraiiif'arb 

1 

2 

1,427 

1,189 

', Total 

i 

47 

50,628 

62,075 

j Grand Total 

1.160 

174,045 

2,22,082 


The above division into Tahsils is for I’evenue work only, the 
whole of the judicial work of the State being carried on at head- 
quarters by the following staff: — 


Tahsild^r ... ... 1 Clerks .. ... 11 

Qanungos ... ... 2 j Chaprdsis ... ... 14 

Amins... ... ... 6 I 

Recently 2 Tahsildar-s have been appointed, their circles being 
respectively (1) Balh, Hath, Gopalpur, Sandhol th mas, (^2), Drang 
Chachot, Kande Sanij, Harabagh thanas. No alteration has been 
made in thrtr judicial powers. 

In former times each ivaziri was administered by a v;azir 
under the chief imzir of Chauntra, so called from the rfiquntra or 
court of justice at the capital where he held his court and in which 
he is still regularly installed. In the time of the Sikhs however the 
vjcizirs were replaced by Icdrdar.-t, or, as they were called locally. 
pdlsrds or ne/jis The icazirs had full powers in all cases relating to 
land: they could authorize the breaking up of waste, effect paiti- 
tion, assess fluctuating revenue, arrest cultivators who failed to 
pay their revenue punctually, attach their crops and inflict minor 
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corporal punislimeiit. They collected the grazing and aU other CHAP, 
dues. Each /lUrJar had a Icdyidli, or accountant, under him to keep his 
accounts, and a uiiijoli or mehar in each qarh. The irazi ri was divided Civiland 
into several garlis or mehardis. The (jarJi or fort itself was the 
head-quarters of the mdiurd' and av.h .selected as a safe stronghold 
for the storage of the i‘evenue collected in cash or kind. Each garh xalu 33 of 
was again sub-divided into several grdons or hisis Avhich I'esembled Pan b. 
the til-os in Kangra, and which were hamlets or groups of huts 
with their adjacent fields. The boundaries of the (jrduns were vague 
and ill-defined until the Settlement of 1870, when they Avere clearly 
demarcated and kishfirdr maps prepared lor the mure populous 
tracts. At this Settlement all the poAvers aboAm described were 
withdrawn fr )m the kd<-ddrs, and since then they have only been 
responsible for the collection of the revenue and the keeping of the 
accounts. It is also their duty to allot the hegdr, sending a fixed 
number of men to the capital for sei'Adce by turns. In these 
duties they are assisted by the pin] oils -Mid meha -s, and have 
also a certain number of piyddds, jtdfds or gurdhlids. 'fhei'e ai’e also 
lamhars Avhose duty it is to act as Avatchmen and assist the pohce 
in criminal cases. 


The Bija is assisted in the general administration by the GeneraUd- 
Wazir, Avho exercises the highest poAvers, both executive and 
judicial. 

His duties are A^aried and onerous, but his judicial I’esponsibility 
is considerably lessened Ijy the fact that eA'ery appeal which he de- 
cides can be taken, on farther appeal or l evision, to the Raja’s court 
even if the Wazir has confirmed the sentence of the orisinal court. 

The i’.dministiTition of the Land Revenue system is supervised Revenue »d- 
by the Wazir, and his piincipal subordinate is the Tahsildar, who 
besides his judicial functions is also a revenue officer. In the latter Part b. 
capacity the Tahsildar is as-^isted by a hdnnngo and 25 patu'dris or 
hdyaths. Appeals from the Tahsildar’s decisions on revenue 
matters go to the Wazir. 


Section B- — Civil and Criminal Justice- 

The Mandi Darbilr has adopted the Indian Penal Code in its Criminal 
entirety, AVith the exception of the section (70) relating to punish- 34 of 

meats. This has been modified in the following particulai'S ; — Part b. 

Cr 1 min a 1 

(i). As ti'ansportation cannot be inflicted, rigorous impri- 
soument for a tei’m of 10 years or for life is 
substituted for it. 

(ii). Solitary confinement is not inflicted. 

As regards procedure the Criminal Procedure Code is followed 
in its mam principles but Avith considerable modifications in detail. 

Eveiy ofEenoe is cognisable by the police, and on receiving informa- 
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tion of an offence the police chdldn the case direct to the Wazir’s 
court. In cases of cattle-trespa.ss the fhdnacldr has power under an 
old law to inflict a fine commensurate with the damage done, but he 
must then report the matter to the Wazir. Minor cases of offences 
against the person or property are transferred by the Wazir to the 
Tahsi'ldar, who can impose a fine up to Rs. 2-j and imprisonment up 
to one month. Assessors are not appointed in Sessions cases, which 
are always tried by the Wazir. Sentences of death need the con- 
firmation of the Raja, and aie not caiiied out until the sanction of 
the Commissioner has lieen received Xo appeal lies from a sen- 
tence of one month’s imprisonineut or Rs. 10 fine inflicted by the 
Tahsildfir, but any heavier sentence is appealable to the Wazir’s 
court, whence a further appeal lies in every case to the Raja. 

The lowest civil court is that of the Tahsildar who hears cases 
up to Rs. 100 m value, and suits for crdtivating lights. A bench 
of four or five has power to hear cases up to Rs. 200. 

Appeals from the decisions of both these courts lie to the Wazir. 
The Wazir hears all other ca.ses, and an appeal lies to the Raja’s 
court in all cases. 

Land suits ai’e most common. They are decided in accord- 
ance with the ancient cu.stom of the State. The body of tribal 
laws and customs has never been codified. 

There are no definite rules relating to pre-emption. 


The following rules of limitation are in force : — 

Claims for title ill land 
Claims based on bonds 
Claims based on book accounts 
Claims based on verbal agreement ... 

Applications for exe •ution of decrees musibe made 
within 


Years, 

20 

20 

12 

3 

12 


The law of divorce is curious. A man may divorce his wife 
provided she is willing. A woman may claim a divorce from her 
husband when he is willing to part with her, provided some other 
man is willing to marry her, and to pay the expenses her first 
husband incurred at her marriage. 


The Registration Act is not in force. The only documents 
which require to be registered are those relating to the transfer of 
property (without limit of value) and marriage contracts, i. e., 
contracts transferring a woman from one husband to another. 
The re-marriage of a widow who has no legal guardian must also 
be registered on the husband’s application and no such marriage is 
legal unless so registered. Registration of betrothals was once 
enforced, but is so no longer. Documents are I'egistered in the 
Wazir’s court. 
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Section C — Land Revenue- chap. 

m. c. 

The Baja is sole proprietor of all the land in the State and 
land-holders have no right to mortgage or sell their lands. However,' Eevenue. 
to satisfy a decree passed in favour of a banker, a man can of his 
own free will give up possession of the produce of his fields for a limit- mnnities and 
ed period not exceeding 1 5 years, after the lapse of which period the 
land is i-esumable by the tenant. Many Koli zaminddrs of Ballh, Hath, 

Rajgarh, Hatgarh, have effected ti'ansfers of land under the above 
conditions. A tenant who OAved ai-rears of i-evenue and had not 
property to pay off the demand, might formally alienate his lands 
to a banker who paid off the arrears with the consent of the Darbar, 
but now the rules have been revised, and such transfers are only 
allowed for a limited number of years. 

Persons who hold leases of lands from the Darbar are called 
mdJgiizdrs. Lands are assigned to them Iw a Avritten lease, called 
sdntlia, granted by the Bajii, and in this are set forth the name of 
the lessee, the village and icazin he belongs to, the extent of his 
fields and amount of rent due thereon, Avith the condition ‘ zamin 
hadhti hadhdm ’ which means that the revenue Avill increase as the 
cultivated area increases, at a fixed rate. The details of the hegdr 
or corvee is also given, or if it is remitted, cash, in lieu thereof, is 
realized. This is called hitlidrujnu. 

Leases have been thus granted to the following persons : — 

(1) . Mdiguzdrs, as mentioned above. 

(2) . Jdgirddrs, who are relatives of the Raja and hold lands 

for their maintenance. 

Each member of the ruling family receives a separate allotment 
of greater or less extent, according to the degree of his relationship 
to the Chief or to his influence in the State. 

(3) . Mudfiddrs, to Avhom grants are made for services in 

time of war or peace. Such special services are 
reAvarded by indm or hdsi grants. 

(4) . Rozgdr land-holders : These are chiefly the Raja’s 

attendants and private servants, soldiers of the Body- 
guard, Tahsfl and Thana peons. Guards of forts, 
servants attached to the kitchen or ru-'ioi are also 
included. 

(5) . Ldi'hi-Bdsi lands are granted to artisans and menials 

for sei'Aices done to the State. Lohars, Kumhars 
Nais and Thhawins faU under this head. These men 
hold lands for service only. 

(6) . Sdsan lands are given to Brahmins, or rehgious priests 

for the performance of religious duties. The powei- of 
alienation of sasan lands to other Brahmins is re- 
cognised. 
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The Rabi crop is called niydbh and its revenue is realized in two 
instalments, one in Ahai- and the othei' in Bhadon, while that of the 
sdycrr or Kharif is siiniLiiij realized in Pos and' Phagan. When the 
crop is ready and the corn has been reaped, the amount of seed is 
deducted from the produce. It goes to the mdlyuzdr if he gave seed 
to his tenants at 'the time of ploughing, othei wise it falls to the 
tenant’s share. Half the produce then goes to the milyuzdr and 
half to the tenant Avho cultivated the land. Of the village menials 
only Lohars receive a small fi-action of the Avheat or rice. The 
great mass of the agriculturists, oaving to the small size of their 
holdings, do not employ liired field laliour, but some of the wealthier 
ones employ village menials at haiwest and also such poor agricul- 
tuiists as have no laud of their own. These men get a share of 
what- is I’eaped or in some places food only. At the time of reaping 
the crop, the nidhpizdr employs a heshv or guai’d to keep watch on 
the harvested crop and the hesl-n is entitled to receive from the 
mdlyuzdv 2 pnthns or 8 .'•• a-.s hirhclni of wheat or i-ice. Ploughing is 
done by the tenains (if any) of the mxlgnzdr who are also bound to 
repair the irrigating channels. 

The trees standing .)n tiie cultivated lands are felled by the 
mdlyitzdr and the tenant with, each other’s pei'mission. A tenant 
has free use of timbei' tree s required for building his huts or f )r 
ploughing purposes. 

In a very few instances a mdlr/iizir receiv^es one-third of the 
produce. Examples of this are met with in the Suranga and Pichlnt 
Kdziris only. 

A mdlgvzdr is only evicted from his land in the following 
cases ; — 

(1) . For default of punctual payment of revenue. 

(2) . For breach of loyalty and fidelity to the ruling prince. 

(3) . On refusal to pay additional revenue on the increased 

area of his land if an increase in the cultivated area 

is proved by measurement of the land. 

No mdhjtizdr has a right to alienate any portion of the land he holds 
and a tenant has no right to claim a mXIgiizdr’.^t land du; ng his life- 
time or in the presence of his collateral male." issue. No tenant cr n 
be evicted from the land he has been cultivating without the order 
of the Raja. An order foi' the ejectment of a tenant can only be 
erranted in the followins;' cases : — 

(1) . If a tenant knowingly neglects his cultivation to the 

injuiy of the milgnzdr. 

(2) . If he takes away harvested crops in the absence of the 

'nidlguzdr. 

The widow of a tenant retains possession on the death of her 
husband, and is allowed to have the lands cultivated by his male - 
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collaterals, or, in the absence of such collaterals, by any tenant she CHAP, 
chooses. 

Deodar, kail, mango, shisham, and tnuu trees cannot be felled ReJrraue. 
■without the perm’ss^on of the Darbar, even though they be standing 
on the cultivated area of the petitioner. 

It depends on the pleasme of the Eaja to bestow /ar/(r lands on Jyo-ddrs, 
his relatives for their maintenance. Such lands usually aie given ^asandJra^^ 
according to the degree of relationship. These lands are always 
granted for the life of Die jaglrddr, and are resumed or reduced, as the 
case may be, by the State on his death. Some jdgirddrs l eceive grain, 
others cash from theii' tenants ; they are Ijound by the customs of 
the holdings granted to them, and have no porver to make any 
change in them. They also exact labour from their tenants accord- 
ing to their requirements, bat in no case may the amount exacted 
exceed the rate of laboiii' fixed by the State. The tenants of a 
jdgirddr are, as a rule, exempted fi‘om doing Imgdr service to the State, 
but the State has reserved certain rights of J>i’gdr even in lands. 

Labour is required from them as the occasion of a marriage in the 
Raja’s family'; also on the Raja’s tours, and they must cany loads on 
the occasion of the Political Agent’s or Lieutenant-Governor’s tour 
within the territory of the State. They are liable for the carrying 
of game for the Raja’s kitchen, and for canying supplies of snow. 

Jdgirddrb ..... entitled to all the dues Avhich aicieceiVed by the State 
except the liargdng cess. Madftddri< and ^dsaaddrx also have the 
same rights on the lands they hold unless special conditions ai'e made 
with them contrary to the established customs. A jdgirddr 
receives revenue from his tenants while a mndiiddr gets rent. 


■ 

Priticipal Jdgir 

1 nci’i/ie. 

iiad in Landa. 

Incorne. 



t: 


Rb. 

1, 

Mian Mohan 

1,000 

1. Devi KupesWri 

200 

2. 

„ (ianga Singh 

720 

2, Mabadeo Tirlok Nath 

120 

3. 

„ Kishan Singh 

75" 

3. ,, Baij Nalh 

200 

4. 

,, Kahn Singh 

150 

4. Parasar 

IHO 

5. 

„ Dhanh 

loO 

5. Sii iladho Kao 

200 

6. 

„ Dajal Sinf2:h 

160 

d. Parohit Bajreshri Datt 

1,000 

7. 

,, Sawan Singh 

100 

7. ,, Devi Ram’*j wife 

l,0(t0 




8. ,, Bhima 

225 


Indfyt Grunts, 


0. Padha Gauri Datt 

175 




10. Tarangu Rai 

125 

1. 

Wazir Kar.un .'^ingti 

... 1.2"0 

ll. P. Kanh and Jai Deo ... 

2G0 

2. 

Sri Deo, Vaid 

50 

12. Mahant Ba-l Kishan Gir 

1:'.-) 

3. 

Rameshar, Chaudhn 

100 

13. Ram Rai 

150 

4. 

Devi Das, Vi'ht 

60 

11. damadar Laehhman 

125 

5. 

Devrana, Visht 

85 

15. Bala Sastri 

2( H > 

6. 

Lakshman, KayaHi 

100 

16. Vaid Vidyasagar 

200 


Rozgdr-^udji Grant.':. 




1. 

‘Toordhan, Kayatb... 

240 



O 

Vaid Sri Deo 

240 



3. 

Mahan b Balkisheu 

240 



4. 

Lachhuiau, Jamadar 

140 



5. 

Mian Hira Singh 

100 



6, 

Vaid Vidyasagar 

125 



7 

Miau Sdiit Singh 

101 
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The following statement shows the tenures held direct from 
the State : — 



1 

Mdigvzdri 

n!>,329; 102 

2,504 

8,650 

108,073 

2 

Jdgirddri 

4S7, 47 

330 

110 


3 

Sdsanddri 

i.ior 

987 

84 

30 

4 

Rozgdri ... ... ... ... 

014! 

802 

100 

12 

5 

Bdsi 

315' 207 


108 


6 

Lahri 

99i 40 

1 


59 


Totsrl 

122,245 396 

4,623 

9,052 

108,174 


No. 1 land held on pattds or leases granted by the State on which revenue is paid. 

No. 2 laud granted on account of relationship to the ruling family. 

No. 3 laud granted in charity to Brahmins. 

No. 4 land on account of service done for the Raja. 

No. 5 land for building dwellings. 

No. 6 includes land for making water-mills. Usually granted to labourers, artisans and 
menial servants in the Raja’s service. 

The following statement shows tenures not held direct from 
the State : — 


{ 

Ko. i 

i 

1 

Population. | 

1 

Paying 
in ' 

cash. 1 

Paying 

in 

kind. 

Paying 

half 

produce. 

Tenants of what class of 
land-holders. 

1 

11,256 

102 ; 

2,504 

e,650 

hidlguzdrs. 

2 

487 


330 

110 

Jdgirddrs. 

3 

1,071 


987 

84 

Sdsanddrb. 

4 

315 

207 : 


108 

Cd^i'holders. 

5 

902 


802 

100 

fioapdr-holders. 

6 

40 

40 ' 



la^iri-holders. 

Total 

14,071 

396 1 

1 

4,623 

9,052 

t 



Lands newly broken up and leased at a I’educed rate of 
revenue are called vt Tcaru lands. Soils are distinguished by local 
names, such as — 

(1) . A small piece of land on the bank of a stream which, 

though unirrigated, gets moisture and yields rice, 
tobacco and sugarcane, is called hifol. 

(2) . Fields free from stones lying in a level space are called 

ballh lands. The soil is rich and yields all kinds of 
grain, but siiffers if there is deficient rainfall in the 
monsoon. 

(3) . Patches of land made by ten-acing the hillsides are usually 

called ghdd lands. They are also known by the names 
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oi gaihri or gaUiru. These are unirrigated and Avhen 
rainfalls, produce maize, rice, mandal and soak. _L 

(4). Fields made by breaking up steep hillsides, where 

ploughing is impossible on account of the slope, are Revenue, 
called kntlus. Instead of being ploughed, these lands Names of 
are broken up with the spade and wheat only sown in soils. 
Bhadon. 

(.5). Lands on the ridges of hills which are too high to bear 
any Rabi crop but wheat, and are undei‘ veiy heavy 
snow in winter are called Idirniidi or sardi lands. 

The crop ripens in May and .June, sowing having 
taken place in August and September. 

(6) . Lands on which huts are built are called sadrn hdsi. 

Such lands are granted on a 'iiirrrdna and are not 
liable to revenue. 

(7) . Lands close to dwellings and on which vegetables are 

generally cultivated are called sadru. 

(8) . Lands made culturable by pulling down houses are called 

gharivdn. 

(9) . Waste land on hillsides leading to a sti’eam or forming 

a path for cattle to a stream is called gohar. 


Section D — Miscellaneous Eevenue- 

Country spirit is made from gur, mixed with the bark of the 
ber tree softened in water. The decoction is placed in earthenware 
pitchers and surrounded with horse dung. Thus it remains for about 
a week, by which time fermentation has started. The liquor is 
then transferred to metal pots which are put on the fire, the spirit 
being extracted by distillation in the ordinary way. An annual 
auction is held of the right to distil and sell country spirit through- 
out the State. The income thus realized averages fo. 12,500. 


Eicii*. 
Tabl« 4l o/ 
Part B. 


The successful bidder sub-lets his rights to sub-contractors 
called Kaknedars, but he alone is responsible to the State for the 
auction money. 

There are some 83 liquor shops in the State. 

The poppy is grown in Sanor, Chahar and Saraj. Opium is Optwn. 
prepared in small quantities for home consumption and for sale. 

AU opium imported has to pass through the customs house 
at Mandi where it pays duty. 

AU opium exported pays a duty of 9 annas per seer. 

The license to sell charas is sold by auction annually. The Charas. 
contractor sub-lets the right to sell at recognised shops, and has 
the sole right of importing charas, which is obtained fi’om Hoshiar- 
pur. 
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Various other contracts are also sold bj auction, e.g., bridge - 
tolls, the collection of hides and skins, the collection of the Stat e 
dues on account of sugarcane and tobacco cultivation, leases of 
certain grazing grounds, &o. 

After the contracts are sanctioned the contracfors are formally 
invested vs^ith pagris and each present Re. 1 to the State. 

The average amount nominally realised by the State in 
contracts comes to Rs. 40,000 annually. 

Court-fee stamps are manufactured in the Mandi jail and before 
issue are signed by the Wazir. Their values are As. 2, 4 and 8 and 
Rs. 1, 2, &c., up to Rs. 25. Three petition-writers are licensed 
to sell them, and stamps can only be obtained from them at 
the sadr bazar. Neither the Stamp Act nor the Court Pees Act is 
in force. In all Civil suits up to Rs. 100 in value a fee of one anna 
on the rupee is levied. Above Rs. 100 half that only is charge!. 
Stamps of the necessary value are attached to the pi tint. No fee 
is charged for process-serving. The same stamps may be used for 
agreements, &o., but the people rarely use stamped agreements. 

Sellers of stamps are bound to keep a list showing the names 
of the purchasers and this operates as a quasi registration. 


Section E. —Police and Jail* 

An Inspector of Police, 8 Deputy Inspectors or Thina iirs 
and 137 constables are entertained. 

The Thdnds or police stations are at Harabagh, Drhng, Saraj, 
Chachot, Ballh, Hatli, Gopalpm*, and Sandhol. Lockups and a 
cattle-pound are attached to each Thana. 

There are Lambars or Larnharddrs in each Oarh, who report 
criminal offences to the Thanadars and act as chowkidars in each 
village. 

The people are generally peaceful and law-abiding and serious 
crime is of rare occurrence. Petty cases of theft are frequent and 
cases of adultery and kidnapping not uncommon. 

The Bangalls are the only criminal tribe. They number 93. 
They mostly live by begging, but a few cultivate land as tenants. 

The Ballh people are given to excessive drinking and quai’rels 
often resulting in hurt are very common. 

The Ohuhar people on the Kulu road are addicted to petty 
thefts. They often take sheep and goats which stray from the 
flocks passing along that road during the summer and winter 
migrations. 

The Thanadars as already mentioned are empowered to infliot 
flues in cases of cattle<trespass. 
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The Mandi Jail contains accommodation for 50 prisoners. 
Paper-making and lithographing are the chief occupations of the 

prisoners. 
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Section P.-Education. , , ,, 

There are 12 schools in the Stole including an ng o eina Tables 61 and 
cnlar Middle School at Mandi. _ 52 0/ Pa t 

Education is very backivard, only Khatris and Brahmins and 
a few Rajputs take hu interest in the subject. 

The School at Mandi is efficiently staffed and is popular m the 
town. 


Section G-— Medical , „ . r i 

The King Edward VII Hospital at Mandi, which has ’^^^enily 
been completed, is a spacious building standing on the side of a hi 1 partB. 
j^^st outeide the town. Lala Thakar Das, an experienced Assistant 
Surgeon, is in charge. 

Some 10,000 to 15,000 patients are treated annually. There 

are numerous liaUms, the most prominent of whom is VaidVidya 

Sagar who acted as a sort of Court physician to the late Raja. 


CHAPTER IV.-PLACES OF INTEREST. 


Manhi Town. 

CHAP. IV. Mandi town (31° 45' North, 76° 58' East) picturesquely 
Fla^of situated on the Btas River, is the capital of the State. The town 
Interest- itself is 2,557 f<et abo\e sea-levtl; the Shiama Kali temple on a 
near ridge, which commands the town, is 500 feet higher. 

The Beas separates the old town from the new one and. is 
spanned by a handsome iron bridge (the Empress bridge) which 
was opened for traffic in 1877. 

Approaching Mandi from tire Baijnath side the Residency, 
known as Sura Kothi, is conspicuous for a great distance. 

The chief bazar, which is square in shape, is known as Chau- 
hatta, to the north of it is the Customs House. To the west and 
overlooking the bazar is a large double-storeyed house known as 
the Ghmintm. Here the Wazir used to hold bis Court and here a 
newly appointed Wazir is installed. The Kotwal also uses it as an 
office. At festiva’s Darbars are held in it. 


Close at hand is the palace which has received additions at 
various times. 

The oldest part is known as Damdama and was built by Raja 
Suraj Sen in 1625. In this building are the ToshaMiana, the Silah- 
Jchana and the Madho Rao temple. 

The officials of the ToshaJchana look after the State jewels, 
valuables, and robes. In the picture room are illuminated manu- 
scripts of considerable interest and value. 

The Silahkhana, is the armoury. There is a large collection 
of guns, swords, daggers and shields. The new portion of the 
palace called the Nawa Mahal, was built by the father of the 
present Raja. In it is the great Darbar Hall. 

In front of the palace is a large tank with a stone pillar in 
the middle. 

Pirthi Pal, Rana of Bhangahal, was invited to Mandi by his 
son-in-law Raja Sidh Sen and treacherously murdered. 

The unfortunate Rana’s head is said to have been buried under 
the piUar. 

At the south comer of the tank is the Raja’s stable which has 
accommodation for 100 horses. 


Beyond and near to the Suket road is the royal cemetery in 
which are to be found the monuments of the ruling family. There 
is but little doubt that ‘ Sati ’ was practised here in olden times 
by the Ranis. Fuither on is an excellent swinging bridge crossing 
the Suketi Khad and called after Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, i ’ \ 


^ ytw^ I-'.'?'.- 
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The D^k Bungalow, the Residency and the New Hospital ' 
are close together near the Sukodhi stream. 

On tbe left bank of the Sukodhi is a famous temple of 
Ganpati built by Raia Sidh Sen, in which is a life-size image of 
that Raja. 

The town of Mandi is 131 miles from Pathankot, 81 miles 
from Ktogra, 124 from Jullundur, 106 from Doraha and about 88 
from Simla. 

It contains a population of 8,144 sonls according to the Census 
of 1901, 7,528 being Hindus, 591 Musalmans and 25 Sikhs. It is a 
busy trade centre, being on the main route from Yarkand and 
Ladakh to Hoshiarpur and the plains. Trade is chiefly in the 
hands of Khatris. The streets are paved with stone and are kept 
very clean. Being shut in between two comparatively high ranges 
of hills, the heat is somewhat oppressive in summer. The place is 
damp and unhealthy, consumption being very common. 

Kamlah. 

The Fort of Kamlah is cn the Hamirpur border, built in 
A. D. 1625 by Raja Sura j Sen of Mandi on the crest of a precipitous 
and isolated hill. It was long considered impregnable, though 
modern artillery would make short work of it. For many years 
Kamlah resisted invaders from the south-west, and later on 
it served as a refuge for fugitive Mandi princes. General Ventura 
captured it in 1840 and the Sikhs garrisoned it for some years 
until the last Sikh War diverted their energies and gave the 
Mandi Raja a chance of driving them out. The garrison at pre- 
sent consists of a commandant and 25 men, with six unserviceable 
guns. 

From the reign of Suraj Sen down to that of Surma Sen all 
the wealth of the State was accumulated in this fort, h large 
quantity of grain is still stored here. The neighbouring tenants 
can borrow grain from this fort repaying with interest at 25 
per cent. 

Baibkot. 

The fort of Bairkot in Mandi was built by Bir Singh, Raja of 
Suket, who conquered the Rana of Bath in order to defend the 
Hamirpur border. The Mandi Rajas did not approve of this 
advance on the part of Suket, and made several attempts to wrest 
the fort from that State. Isri Sen, Raja of Mandi, with the help 
of Kahlur took it in 1808. It is still in good repair and used as 
a State granary. 

MADHOPTJa. 

The fort of Madhopur now in Mandi Saraj was captured by 
Mandi in 1688 from a tributary of Suket. This period marks 
the highest pitch of prosperity that Mandi ever reached. 


CHAP. nr. 
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Klippbb. 

A fort in Mandi captured by that State in 1688, with that of 
Madhopur. 

Shahpub. 

This fort is situated on a spur between the Rana and Binnn 
streams, about f miles south-east of Baiinath and ^ mile south-west 
of Aijd village near the road from Baijnath to Mandi. It is 4,885 
feet above the sea. It belonged to the Rana of Bhangal and passed 
into the hands of Raja Man Singh of Kulu in 1534 A. D. It did 
not long remain a part of Kulu territoiy and was finally annexed 
by Mandi in the time of Raja Sidh Sen who murdered Pirthf Pal, 
the last Rana of Bhangal. It is still kept in good order and used 
as a State granary. 

Baiba. , 

V 

This is a small fort on the summit of a bill 3,470 feet above 
the sea about 2 miles up the Shir khad stream on the Hamir- 
pur-Mandi road. 

It was under the rule of Rana of Hath and was captured by 
Raja Bir Sen of Suket. Raja Gur Sen of Mandi with the 
help of the Raja of Kabliir took the fort in 1676 from Suket. 
Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra having conquered Hath Ilaka 
handed it over to Suket, but Raja Isri Sen re-captured Hath 
and took the Baira fort in 1808. 


It is still used as a State granary. 


Guma, 

Guma situated on the range of hills known Gboghar ki dhar 
is celebrated for its salt quarries. Salt has been worked here for 
centuries and a very large quantity of it is every year exported 
to the Kangra district, Guma is 29 miles north-west of Mandi on 
the Mandi-Baijnath road and is about 5,112 feet above the sea. 
It was once a separate State under the rule of a Rana and was 
conquered by Raja Madan Sen of Suket about 1400 A. D. Later 
it seems to have fallen into the hands of Raja Laskari and was 
annexed to Mandi by Raja Narayan Sen. In the time of Raja 
Suraj Sen, it was captured by the Baja of Kulu and recaptured by 
Raja Sidh Sen of Mandi. 

PaEaSAB.'' 

Parasar is about 20 miles nortb-east of Mandi. It is a large 
lake with a wooden temple on its edge. A large fair takes place 
here in June when Mandi and Kulu people to the number of four 
thousand gather together; wool and blankets are largely Bold. 

Nawahi. ^ 

Kawahi is about 20 miles scuth-west of Mandi. There is a 
laige fen fie dedicated to a got dess htvij g nine aims, hence the 
name Kawahi. 
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The temple is of an aaoient date and supposed to be built by 
Mahla Rajou^s of Mahal Mori district. Tnis t'^mple has got many 
smaller shrin^as all roand. H->re also are tom >3 of Gosains who 
are buried in sitting posture with tumoli, generally conical in form 
erected over them. 

A large fair is held here in June, about ten thousand people 
from Mandi and Kangra attend . v 

The Riwalsar lake lies about ten miles south-west of Mandi, 
some 5,000 feet aboTe sea-level. 

It was chosen as a place of retirement and devotion by the 
great Rishl Lomas, whose name is mentioned in the Skandh 
Purana of the Hindu Mythology. There it is said that the Rishi 
Lomas used to bathe in the waters of the Ganges and Jumna. By 
the power of God both the streams joining together made this great 
lake for his sake. The circumference of the lake exceeds a mile, 
and its waters are of immense depth. There are many large float- 
ing islands on its surface and this singular fact is attributed to its 
sanctity. Pilgrims from all parts of India visit the lake which is an 
important place of pilgrimage for the Lamas of Tibet who pay it a 
visft in the cold weather. A great fair is held here on the 1st of 
Baisdkh every year at which about four thousand persons assemble. 
The Lamas built here a separate temple of their own a few 
years ago. Duck in large numbers frequent the lake, but as it is 
sacred, sportsmen are not allowed to shoot them. , 
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THE DIALECTS OF MANDI AND SUKET. 

BY 

The Revd. T. Grahame Bailey, B.D., M.R.A.5. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mandi and Suket are two important states lying between Simla 
and Kaggra proper with Knia for their eastern boundary. They form 
part of the central linguistic wedge between Oamba and the Simla States, 
it being noticeable that north of Kaggra and south of Suket certain 
linguistic peculiarities are found which are not observed in the central 
area. The future in I alluded to in the Introduction to the Cainba 
Dialects (see Appendix to Gazetteer of Camba State) is a good example 
of tin's. lu the central wedge the future is in g or gh, wliereas to tlie 
north and south and east it is in /. 

The main Magdi dialect is rather widely spread. It is found with 
very little change over all the western and northern portions of the State. 
It is also spoken iu the capital, and extends without much variation 
southwards into Suket. In the following pages a grammar of this 
dialect i.s given, followed by brief pai-adigms to illustrate the northern 
dialects. The centre of N'orth Maudeali may be taken to be Jhatig- 
gri half-way between Sullaiipfa- and Palampfir. Chats Bagghali, as 
alluded to in the following pages, is spoken in that portion of Chota 
Bagghal which lies in the extreme northern portion of Mandi State. In 
the south-east portion of the State called Maud; Sii gj the dialect spoken 
is still Mandeali, but it shows resemblances to Inner Siraji, the dialect 
of the nortiiei’n half of the Siraj Tahsil of Kulu, 

In Mandeali the genitive is formed by tlie postposition ra, the 
Dative by jo, and the Ablative by ge or t/ie. 

Although the dialect shows many traces of the influence of Pan- 
jabi, it keeps clear of that influence in the Plui-al of nouns, which is in 
the Oblique generally the same as the Singular except in the Vocative 
case. Iu parts of the State we have the special Fem. Oblique form for 
3rd Pers. Pronouns so characteristic of Kulu and the Simla States. 
The future is either indeclinable in — yg or declinable in — gha. 

The Pres. Part in compo.sitioii is indeclinable, as ham ha, is 
doing, which remiiiJ.s u.s of the Kashmiri participle karan. Another 



resemblance to Kashmiri is in the confusion between e and ye. . Thus we 
find tes used interchangeably with tijef, es with yes, Stthi with ietthl 
(yetthi). The interchange of s and h finds frequent exemplification in 
the hill states, e g., in the Pres. Auxiliary hn and sa or cisa. See the 
dialects passim. 

Mandeali has a Stative Participle in — iril, thus paira, in the state 
of having fallen, pitlra, in the state of having been drunk. The pecu- 
liarity of the verb bShna, beat, has been alluded to under the Verb in 
Mandeali and Chota Baggha}i, and under the latter dialect will be 
found a reference to an interesting undeclined participle used in the 
Passive to give the sense of ahility. 

In Suket there are said to be three dialects — Pahar, Dhar and 
Bahai, but this is obviously an ovei‘-refinement. I have not had an op- 
portunity of studying them at first hand, and therefore make the 
following remarks with some reserve. 

The Singular of nouns is practically the same as in Mandeali, but 
in the Plural Panjabi influence is shown in the Oblique termination — 3. 
The Agent Plural, however, ends in — fl. the is used for the Ablative 
postposition, ge being generally kept for the purpose of comparison of 
Adjectives. The pronouns are almost the same as in Mandgali. 

In Verbs we find that the Dhar dialect resembles Panjabi in its 
Pies. Part, in — dS, and in its Past Part, in— -ea. The Bahai dialect 
has its Pres. Indie, like Mandeali, as mdrU htf, but in the Imperfect has 
the peculiar double form, mara hd tha, be was beating, wnrS he thB, 
they were beating. The Suketi dialects make their futui’e in gh and 
possibly g or fjg, and have the Stative Participle in — tra, as marird, in 
the state of having been beaten. The Auxiliary Present and Past is 
the same as in Mandeali. 

The system of translitei-ation is that of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 1 denotes the sound half-way betw'een i and i, u italicised in a 
word printed in ordinary type is half-way between u and u ; eu simi- 
larly italicised represents the sound of e in French je ; c is the sound 
of ch in child, ch is the corresponding aspirate. 

T. Qrahame Bailey. 


23th February, 1905. 



MA^TDEALl. [Mandejtli] 
Nouns. 
Masculine. 



Nouns in-a. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

ghor-a, horse 

-e 

G. 

-e ra 

as Sing. 

D.A. 

-e jo 


L. 

-e manjba 

JJ 

Ab. 

-e ge, tile 


Ag. 

-e 


V, 

-ea 

-eo 


Nouns in a Consonant. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

ghar, house 

as Sing. 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

ghai-a, ra, &c. 


Ag. 

-e 

>> 

V. 

-a 



Nouns in-i. 


N. 

hath-i, elephant 

as Sing. 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

-i l a, &c. 


Ag- 

-ie 

>? 

V. 

-ia 

-10 

Nouns in -u, such 

SLS hindu, Hindu, are declined like those in -i 

bah, father, is declined like ghar, except that the 

second b is doubled 

before any additions. 

Feminine. 



Nouns in -i. 


N. 

b§t-i, daughter 

as Sing. 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

-i ra &c. 

M 

Ag. 

-ie 

>> 

V. 

-ie 

io 
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Mandeali. 

Nouns in a Consonant. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

baih-n. 

ni 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

-ni ra &c. 

as Sing, 

A- O'*. 

-nie 

>> 

V. 

-ni 

-nio 


Pronouns. 

Singiilnr. 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

eh, this. 

N. 

hau 

ta 

.«e 

eh 

G. 

mera 

tera 

tes ra (or tyes or tis) 

es ra (yes 

D.A. 

mijo 

tujo 

„ &c. 

„ Ac. 

L. 

mS bhittar. 

manjlia tuddh &c. 


'J 

Ab. 

mathe 

tutthe 

>> 


Ag. 

nial 

tal 

tine 

in§ 


N. asse 

tusse 

sg8 

eh 

G. assa ra, mhara 

tussa ra 

tinha ra 

inha ra 

D.A. assa jo 

„ Ac. 

„ Ac. 

?> 

L, „ Ac. 

>* 

» 

>> 

Ab. „ ^ 

It 

9t 

>> 

Ag. asse 

tussi 

tinhe 

inh§ 

Singular. 

N. kun, who, 

jo, who, 

Plural. 

kun 

je§ 

Obi. kes, &e. 

jes, Ac. 

kinha 

jinha 

Ag. kune 

jine 

kinh§ 

jinhe 


kya, what r has Obi. kiddhi. 


Other pronouns are hoi, someone, anyone, kich, something, any- 
thing, liar koi, whosoeyer, har kich, whatsoever. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, but adjectives 
qualifying nouns have the following declension : — All adjectives ending 
in ny letter other than S are indec. Those ending in -a have Obi. -e. 
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PI. -5, inrfec. Fern, -i indec. It should be noted that the genitives of 
nouns and pronouns are adjectives coming under this rule. 

Comparison is expressed by means of ge, from, than, as khara, good, 
es ge khara, better than this, sabbhi ge khara, better than all, best. 


Demonstrative. 

erha, like that 
or this 

itna, so much 
or many 


Correlative. 

terha, like that 
or thifi 

titna, so much 
or many 


Interrogative. 
kerha, like what ? 

kitna, how much 
or many ? 


Relative. 

jerha, like which 

jitna, as much 
or many 


Adverbs. 


Most adjectives can be used as adverbs. They then agree with the 
subject of the sentence. The following is a list of the most important 
adverbs other than adjectives; — 


Time. 

ebbs, hun, now 

tebbs, then 

kebbS, when ? 

jebbe, when 

aj, to-day 

kal, to-morrow 

dothi, to-morrow morning 

parsi, day after to-morrow 

cauthe, day after that 

kal, yesterday 

parsi, day before yesterday 

cauthe, day before that 

kadhi, sometimes, ever 

kadhi na, never 

kadhi kadhi, sometimes 

Others are ki, why, idhi ie 
quickly. 


Place. 

etthi, here 
tetthi, there 
ketthi, where ? 
jetthi, where 
etthi tikki, up to here 
ietthi te, from here 
upia, up 
bun, down 
iiede, near 
dur, far 
agge, in front 
picche, behind 
bhittar, inside, 
bahar, outside 

katthe,] for this reason, ha, yes, sitabi 


Preposiiioss. 

The commonest prepositions have been given in the declension of 





Mande&li. 


aouna. Subjoined is a brief list of others. The same word is often 
both a preposition and an adverb. 


par, beyond 

war, on this side 

whittar,manjhe, manjh, within 

pralle, upon 

heth, below 

tika tikki, up to 

niS nede, beside me 

mi saijgi, with me 

tfisjo, for him 


tere katthe, about thee 
mi sahi, assa sahi, like me, 
like us, 

tmha bakkha, towaids them 
tetage prant, after that 
idhi re ore pare, round about 
it 

tussa barabar, equal to you 
mathe parteg, apart from me 


Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 

Pres. I am &c. Sing, ha, /. hi, Plur. he, /. hi. 

Past I was &c. Sing, tha, /. thi Plur. the /. thi. 

Intransitive Verbs. 
pauna, fall. 

Put Sing, paugh -a f. -i Pi. -e /. -i, also pauqg indecl. 

Imperat. pan paua 

Pres. Indio. pauS indec. with ha, /. hi. PI. be, hi 
Impf. Indio. „ „ „ tha, thi, the, thi 

Past Cond. paund-a (-i -e -i ) 

Past Indie, pea /. pei 
Pres, Perf. pea ha, &c. 

Plupf. pea tha, &o. 

Partioiple paiike, having fallen, pannde hi. on falling, paird, in the 
state of having fallen, paunde, while falling, pauneu'din, 
fuller or about to fall. 

Some verbs have slight irregularities. 

hona, be become. 

Put. hugha or hu:qg 

Pres. Ind. huS ha 
Past Cond. hunda 
Past Indio, hua 

Put. afigha or auqg 

Pres. Indie, aul ha 


auna, come. 
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Past Cond. aunda 
Past Indie, aja 

Participle dike, having come, Sira, in the state of having come. 

jana, go. 

Imperat. ja ja 
Pres. Indie. jahS ha 
Past Cond. janda 
Past Indie, gea 

Participle jSike, having gone ; ijeira, in the .state of having gone. 

raihna^ remain. 

Pat. rahaqgha or rahaqg 

Imperat. raih raha 
Pres. Ind. rahS ha 
Past reha 

baithna, sit. 

• 

Put. baithgha or baithaijg 

Past Cond. bai^hda 

Transitive Verbs. 

mama, beai, strike, in geneial like^(i?«nn. 

Put. margha or maraijg 

Pres. Indie, marS ha 
Past Cond. marda 

Past Ind. marea, with agent case of subject, marea agreeing with 
object. 

Pres. Perf. marea ha, with agent case of subject, marea ha agi eeitig 
with object. 

Plupf. marea tba, with agent case of subject, marea tha agreemg 

witli object. 

Participle maiii a, in the state of having been beaten. 

The passive is formed by using the past part, marea, witli the 
required tense oi jana, go, mSreS jana, be beaten. The passive is not 
very common. 

The following are sliglitly irregular ; — 
khana, eat. 

Put. khSgha or khagg 

Pres. Indie. khahS ha 
Past Indio, khadha 

Participle khadhira, in the state of having been eaten. 
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pl9.a, drink. 


Past 

pita 

Participle 

pitira, in the state of having been drunk. 


de^a, give. 

Pres. Ind. 

d§hS ha 

Past 

ditta 

Participle 

dittira, in the state of having been given 


laipa, take. 

Fut. 

laijgha or lagg 

Pres. Indie. 

lahS ha 


karna, do. 

Past 

kits 


ISanna, bring, like awnS, but 

Past 

lei aya 


l§i ja^a, take away, like Jana, 

There is a noticeable peculiarity about the past of hciht^a, beat 
strike. (Fut. haharjghS, b/ihatgg'). The past is always used in the 
Fern. I beat him is mat tisjo bSht. Apparently the verb is in agree- 
ment with some fern, noun not expressed. The understood word would 
naturally have the meaning of ‘ blow.’ See also under the Baggha}i 
dialect. 


Compound Verbs. 
Habit, Continuance, State. 


I am in the habit of falling, hau paid karS hd (compounded with 
karna, do). 

1 continue falling, hau paunda raha (compounded with raihna, 
remain). 

I am in the act of falling, haii paunda lagird hd, (compounded with 
laggnd, stick). 


List of Common Noons, Adjectives and Verbs. 


ghofa, horse, 
bab, bapu, father, 
mai, mother, 
bhai, brother, 
bohbb, elder sister, 
baihn, younger sister, 
gabhrii, beta, son. 
hsti, daughter. 


biahu, husband, 
lari, wife, 
mardh, man. 
janane, women, 
mattha, boy. 
ma(thi, girl, 
puhal, shepherd, 
cor, thief. 
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List op Oommon Nodns, Adjectitbs amd Verbs — Gontinued. 


ghora. 

dhara, hill. 

ghOri, mare. 

padhar, plain. 

bald, ox. 

dohri, field. 

gai, cow. 

rbti, bread. 

mhais, bufFalo. 

pani, water. 

bakr-a, he-goat. 

kanak, wheat. 

-i, she ,, 

challi, maize. 

bhgd, sheep. 

dal, tree. 

kntt-a, dog. 

grao, village. 

-i, bitch. 

nagar, city. 

ricch, bear. 

ban, jungle. 

baragh, leopai-d. 

macohi, fish. 

gaddha, ass. 

painda, way. 

sur, pig. 

pbal, fruit. 

kukk-ar, cock. 

mass, meat. 

-ri, hen. 

duddh, milk. 

bill-a, cat (male). 

batti, anni,.egg. 

-i, „ (female). 

ghiu, ghi. 

at, camel. 

tel, oil. 

panchi, paqkhSra, bird. 

chah, buttermilk. 

il, kite. 

dhiara, day. 

hathi, elephant. 

rat, night. 

hath, hand. 

surj, sun. 

pair, pao, foot. 

candarma, moon. 

nak, nose. 

tara, star. 

hakkhi, eye. 

bagar, wind. 

mSh, face. 

pani, barkha, rain. 

dind, tooth. 

dhuppa, sunshine. 

kan, ear. 

gird, stormy wind. 

samal, kes, hair. 

bhara, load. 

mund, sir, head. 

bin, seed. 

jibh, tongue. 

loha, iron. 

pith, back. 

khara, good. 

pet, stomach. 

bztra, bad. 

sarir, body. 

badda, big. 

pSthi, book. 

halka, little. 

kalam, pen. 

dalidri, lazy. 

manja, bed. 

akliwala, wise. 

ghar, house. 

bhaceal, foolish. 

daryaS, river. 

tata, swift. 

khad, stream. 

paina, sharp. 
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List of Common Nouns, Adjectives and Veebs — Gontintied . 




Hcca, high. 

bnjjliria, know. 

gora, khara, beautifnl. 

pMjjna, arrive. 

kubhadra, ugly. 

daurna, run. 

thanda, cold. 

nhassi jana, run away. 

tatta, hot. 

banana, make. 

gudla, mittha, sweet. 

thaina, place. 

haccha, clean. 

sadna, call. 

ghat, little. 

milna, meet. 

bahut, much. 

sikkhna, learn. 

bona, be, become. 

parbna, read. 

auna, come. 

likhna, write. 

jana, go. 

mama, die. 

baitlina, sit. 

sunna, hear. 

laina, take. 

hatna, turn. 

dena, give. 

hati anna, return. 

pauna, fall. 

beahna, flow. 

uthp,a, rise. 

lafna, fight. 

kharna, stand. 

jittpa, win. 

dekhna, see. 

harna, defeated. 

khana, eat. 

calejapa, go away. 

pina, drink. 

bahna, sow. 

bolna, say. 

hal bahna, plough. 

sauna, sleep, he down. 

khuana, cause to eat. 

karna, do. 

piana, cause to drink. 

raihna, remain. 

sunana. cause to hear. 

balina, mama, beat. 

cugna, graze. 

pachanna, recognise. 

carna, carana, cause to graze. 


Numekals. 

Cardinal. 


1 — ek. 

10— das. 

2 — dui. 

11 — gyara. 

3 — trae. 

12 — bara. 

4 — car. 

13— tehra. 

5— panj. 

14 — cauda. 

6 — chau. 

15 — pandra. 

7 — sat. 

16 — sola. 

8 — ath. 

17 — satara. 

9 — nan. 

18— thara. 


L 

! 
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Numerals — continued. 

19 — nnni. 

Gardinal. 

67 — satShat, 

20— bih. 


69 — anhattar, 

27 — satai. 


70 — sattar. 

29— anattri. 


77 — satsatar. 

.30 — trill. 


79 — unasi. 

37 — satattri. 


80 — assi. 

39 — antuali. 


87 — satasi. 

40 — call. 


89 — nanne. 

47 — satMi. 


90 — nabbe. 

49 — anaunja. 


97 — satanue. 

50 — panjah. 


100 — san. 

57 — sataunja. 


200 — dni sau. 

69 — anahat. 


1,000 — hajar 

60 — satth. 


100,000— lakkh. 

1st, paihlu. 

Ordinal. 

paihli bari, first time. 

2ud, dujja. 


dnjji „ second time. 

3rd,<trijja. 


ek guni, onefold. 

4tb, cantha. 


das guna, tenfold. 

5th, panjua. 


addha, half. 

6th, chatthuS. 


paune dui. If. 

7th, satui. 


sawa dui, 2f. 

10th, dasui. 


dhai, 2|. 

50th, panjahuS. 


deodh, 1^. 


saddhe car, 45 . 


Sextences, 

1. Tera kja na§ ha ? What is thy name ? 

2. Eh ghora kitnl barsa ra hoa V How old is this hoi’se P 

8. Tetthi ge Kasmir kitna ku dar lia ? From here how far is 
Kashmir F 

4. Tere babbe re ghara kitne gabhrn he ? In thy father’s house 
how many sons are there ? 

5. Ij hau bare dura ge handike aya. To-day I from very far 
have walking come. 

6. Mere caca ra gabhru tesri baihni saugo biaha huira. My 
uncle’s son is married to his sister. 
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Mundealt . 


7. Ghara sufeda ghore ri jui hi. In the house is the white 
horse’s saddle. 

8. Esri pitthi pralle jin kasi dea On his back bind the saddle. 

9. Mai tesre gabhru jo bauht bald. I beat his son very much. 

10. Uppur dhara I’e sire par gae bakri cara ha (or carae kar§ ha 
or caranda lagira ha). Above on the top of the hill he is grazing cows 
and goats (or is in the habit of grazing, or is now grazing), 

11. Se tes dala heth ghorS pralie baitbira He under that tree 
is seated on the horse. 

12. Tesra bhai apni baihni ge badda. His brother is bigger than 
his sister. 

13. Tisra mul dhai rupayya he. Its price is two and a half rupees 

14. Mera bab tes halke ghara whittar (manjh) rahS ha. My 
father lives in that small house. 

15. Tisjo inha rupayje dei dea. Give him these rupees. 

16. Tinha’dhabbe testi lel la. Those pice take from him. 

17. Tisjo bauht raarike rassi ke bannha. Having beaten him 
well bind him with ropes. 

18. Khu.§ ge paul kaddh. Take out water from the well. 

19. Mathe agge oala. Walk before me. 

20. Kesra gabhru tuddh picche aunda lagira r* Whose son is coming 
behind you ? 

21. S§ tusse kiste mulle lea ? From whom did you buy that ? 

22. Grawa re hattiwale ge lea asse mulle. We bought it from 
a shopkeeper of the village. 



NORTH MAypEALi. 

Only those points are noted in which North Mandeali differs from 
Mandeali proper. 

Nouns. 

The Ablative is formed with ge, from. 
ded, sister, is thus declined ; — 


Singular. Plural. 


N. 

ded 

dedd -a 

G.D.A.L,Ab. 

dedd -a ra, &c. 

-a, &c. 

^g- 

-e 

-e 


Pronouns. 



1st 

2ad 

Singular. 

3rd 

§h, this 

N. 

. . . 

ta 

... 

... 

G. 



fern, tdssa ra 

esra /. essara 

D.A 

. munjo 

tujQ 

... 

, , , 

L. 

... 


... 


Ab. 

niaige 

tuddhge 



Ag. 

... 

tal 

tinie, tine,/, tesse 

inie, ine, /. ^sse 

N. 



Plural. 

teS 


G. 

rahara 

thara 

tinhara 


Ag. 

asse 

tusse 

tinhe 



hun, who ? Ag, 

s. kunis. 




jo, who, Ag. s. jinie. 

kol, someone, anyone, Ag. kesi. 


Adjectives. 


Demonstrative. Correlative. 
ehi-a, like this or that tehra 
etra, so much or many tetra, 


Interrogative. 

kehira 

ketra 


Relative. 

jehra 

jetra 
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Adverbs, 

porshi, day after to-morrow uphrau, up 

or day before yesterday. bunbe, down 

ettbi taS, up to here nef, near 

ettbi ge, from here bhittar 

Prepositions. 

mal nere, beside me 
mal kanue, with me 


Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 

Pres. 1st Sing, he, 3rd s. ha or be 

Past thia PI, thie /. thi. 

Intransitive Verbs. 
pau^S, fall. 

Past paiea, /. paii PI. paie 

Participle paiira hoa, in the state of having fallen 

hona, be, become, 
hoa 

auna, come. 

augha 
a a 

jana, go. 

jaqgba 
ji jaa 

rahna, remain. 

rahqgha 
rah raha 
rahnda 
reha 

bath^a, ba^na, sit. 

batth 

Transitive Verb. 

dina, give. 

Put. digha 

Past Cond. dinda 
Past ditta 


Past 

Put. 

Imper, 

Put. 

Imperat. 

Put. 

Imper. 
Past Cond, 
Past Ind. 

Past 


andhar, bio, within 
thalle, below 
taB, up to 
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l^na, take. 

Fut. ISgha, la3 

Past Cond. leada 

Past Ind. lea 

galana, say. 

Past galaya 

janna, know. 

Past janea 

lei auna, bring, like anna. 

Tbe future does not appear to have the indecl. form found in 
Mandeali, proper, e.g , paugg, marapg. The 1st S. however has an 
alternative form in -S, as pauU, buhu, I shall fall, strike. 

The partic. fallen or about to fall, &c,, dispenses with the S in 
the middle : thus, mariivjSla or hahmvala, striker. 

The past cond. is used for the present Indie., very commonly in 
negative sentences and occasionally in affirmative sentences. 


babba, father. 

phol, fruit. 

ij, mother. 

dudclh, milk. 

bhareafu, hhai, brother. 

anda, egg. 

bewihn, sister. 

gheu, ghi. 

ded, elder .sister. 

bak, strong wind. 

bebbi, younger sister. 

beja, seed. 

mahiih, man. 

bagka, fine, good, &c. 

mahtimi, woman. 

bo^da, big. 

bold, ox. 

darildi, lazy. 

kutt-a, dog. 

seana, wise. 

-i, bitch. 

guar, ignorant. 

gaddhii, ass. 

thonda, cold. 

suggar, pig. 

iiiata, much, many. 

pair, foot. 

bathna, ba.shna, sit. 

shir, hair. 

galana, say. 

pyet, stomach. 

rahna, remain. 

pinda, body. 

pauhena, arrive. 

kagad, book. 

nhathna, nhashna, run. 

nal, stream. 

bolna, call. 

pahar, hill. 

shikkhna, learn. 

bagri, field. 

shunna, hear. 

shaihr, city. 

cale auna, return. 

jaggal, jungle. 

baihna, flow. 

mhachli, fish. 

khiana, cause to eat. 

painda, way. 

shunaua, cause to hear. 


letna, He down. 
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North MandeOli. 
Ncmebals. 
Oardinal. 


3— trai. 

59 — nahat. 

6 — chia. 

60 — shatth. 

7 — satt. 

69 — nhattar. 

13 — tera. 

77 — satattar. 

29 — nattri. 

79 — nnasi. 

39 — antnali. 

90 — nabba. 

49 — nunja. 

100 — shau, saikra. 

57 — satnnja. 

100,000— lakh. 


Ordinal. 

5th, panjua. 

10th, dasua. 

6th, chauua. 

50th panjahna. 

7th, sattna. 

deddh, li. 


The following sentences are very slightly different from those 
under Mandeall proper, but when they happen to have another turn of 
expression they are worth recording ; — 

2. Es ghore ri kstri umar hi ? What is the age of this horse ? 

3. Etthige Kasmira taS ketra dnr ha ? From here to Kashmir 
how far is it ? 

4. Thire habba re ghare ketrS larke he ? In your father’s 
house how many sons are there ? 

5. Hau bare dnra ge hand! kanne aya. I have come walking 
from very far. 

6. Mere cace ra beta esri b^hnl kann§ biaha h5a. My uncle’s 
son is married to his sister. 

7. Ghara inanjhe hacche ghore ri kathi hi. In the house is the 
white horse’s saddle. 

8. E.sri pitthi mi jin kos. On his back bind the saddle. 

9. Mai esra beta bara mareS. I beat his son much. 

10. Se pahara ri coti mi gaia bakri caranda. He on the top of 
the hill is grazing cows and goats. 

11. Es dala heth ghore upphar batthira. Under this tree he is 
seated on a horse. 

12. Esra bhai apni beah^i ge wad^a. His brother is bigger than 
his sister. 

14. M§ra bab es halke ghara mi rahnda. My father lives in this 
small house. 

15. Eshjo eh rupayya dei dea. To him this rupee give. 

16. EsgS rupayya lei laxt. From him take the rupee. 


North Mandeali. 15 

1 7. l!l§hjo baMs rashie bannho. Having beaten him bind him 
with ropes. 

18. Bal ge pani kaddh. From the spring take out water. 

19. Maf ge agg§ca1. Walk before me. 

20. Kesra larka tussa piccbe ae. Whose boy is coming behind 
yon? 

21. Tnsse kesge mul lea ? From whom did you buy it ? 

22. GranI re ek dukandara ge. From a shopkeeper of the 
village. 



CHOTA BAlfGHALi. 

The following grammatical forms are those in which the Mandeali 
spoken in that portion of Ohota BiiiiiTha! which lies in Mandi State, 
differs from North Mandeali generally. 

Pronouns. 

Singular. 



1st 

2nd .3rd 

eh, this. 

N. 

hafi, mai 



G. 


ti.sra, / tissa ra 


u;a 

rainjo 

tijjs 


Ah, 

magi^e 

tugge 


M- 

, . . 

tal tinni, f. tisse 

Plural. 

inni. j\ issg 

N. 

ussi 

tusse 


G. 

mhara, as.sS ra 

tussS ra 


D,A. 

ass§ js 

o 35 


Ag. 

assS 

tussS 



Apjectives. 

etna, so much titna ketna, jetna 

or many, 


kai, why ? 


Adverbs. 


Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 

Pi’es. I am. Sing. m. ha 

Intransitive Verbs, 


Participle. 


pauna, fall. 

peira, in the state of having fallen 


aya 


ona, come. 


Past 



ChotS BangJiali. 17 

jana, go. 

Fat. jaijgha 


raihna, remain. 

Past reha 


In ChotS BagghSl also is found that peculiar fem. past of hSthnli 

thus : — 


mat tisjo do irai haht, I struck him two or three blows; mat tisjo do 

trai thapre ri baht, I struck him two or three blows of slaps. 

In expressing the idea of ability 

with the passive voice, and in 

certain other cases the participle or 
undeclined, as — 

infinitive is very strangely kept 

eh kitab ma^ge nth parhea jandi, I cannot read this book. 

roti marjgS nth khaya jandi, I cannot eat bread. 

khaccar nth mapge rohea jandi, I cannot stop the mule, 

phulke nlh minjo onds pakSnd, I cannot cook phulke, {lit. phulke do 

not come to me to cook.) 


In these cases on the analogy of Urdu and Panjabi we should expect 

parhl, hhni, roki, pakdnS. 


The following words taken from the beginning of the list show how 
slightly ChotS Ba:gghSli differs from N. Map<IeSli. 

bSppa, father. 

bakr -i, she-goat. 

ij, mother. 

bhed, sheep. 

bhau, brother. 

kutt -a, dog. 

bebbe, baihn, sister. 

-i, bitch. 

mtiiina, son. 

ricch, bear. 

betti, daughter. 

mirg, leopard. 

khasm, husband. 

gadbS, ass. 

lari, wife. 

sur, pig. 

mahnu, man. 

kukk -ar, cock. 

janana, woman. 

-ri, ben. 

chohr — h, boy. 

bill -5, cat (male). 

-i, girl. 

-i, „ (female.) 

gnalu, shepherd. 

tit, camel. 

cor, thief. 

hSthi, elephant. 

ghor -5, horse. 

hSth, hand. 

-i, mare. 

pair, foot. 

mhalh, buffalo. 

nakk, nose. 

bakr -S, he-goat. 

hakkhi, eye. 
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. ’WjiUiUTS -VXD MEAbUKES. 

-Before the Settlement of 1871 the cultivated area had never beeuineasur- 
edj but merely iip^Draised in terms of the quantity of seed required to sow the 
loud. In the Settlement all the fields and wastes were measured by the chain, 
and the areas carefidly calculated in ghumaos, fca?iaZs', and marZas from the 
measureuients, though the field maps jtrepared were of a rough description, and 
' nat exactly according to scale. SaiAj and Chuhar ilaqas were not measured. 
As the connnon people could not understand chain measurements, the old system 
of seed measure tva.-^ aho i-etained and entered in the khataunis. A patha is 
the measure u^ed to weigh ^eed, and a field receiving a patha of seed is said 
to be onopatha, and so on ■, thu? : — 

20 puthad~onv lakh. 

2U lakhs— ona khdr. 

The weight of a patha varic.-^ with the kind of grain. The specific 
gravity of nv.ish, sanjdra, maize, wheat and husked rice is about the same, 
and a patha of any of tiiese grains weighs about 4 b-ers kachcha. Barley, 
dhdn (unhusked rice), kodra and kangni are of the same weight, and a patha 
of any of these grains is equivalent to 8 sers kachcha. An estimate for the 
quantity of seed required to sow each particular field in each tract was then 
prepared, allowance being made for the quality of the soil, and thus the revenue 
rate on a khur of laud was fixed. This is still in force. 
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Tilo returns by khd/s are converted into ghutaaots and acres by the follow- 
ing tables : — 

Khdr measures. 

One ldkh=() kaiuils and 18 


ruarlas. 

One patha— ij I gihi marlas. 
One khdr—l(i ghumaos, 
kana's, fi niurlas. 


One ghumau—2-l pathas. 

One kaual—o pathas. 

One marla = ./^, ths of a patha. 


Ghuviau measuremenls. 

57^ inches=one karaiu 
3 sq. kit rams— I maria— 22' 96 sq. yds. 

20 marlas— ka)ial—-iod"2 ,, „ 

8 sq. kanah—l- ghumao—'o,Q7o'6„ „ 

1 acre=4,840 sq. yds. 

There are two kind^ of khdrs in use in 3Iandi, oue the Chauntra-ki- 
khdr, &ni the otiuc clii ij-arh-ki-kkar. in the Chauntra khdr the seed is 
estimated at from 2 ti u lakhs, an.l the revouue at from Bs. 4 to Rs. 12 per 
&/i4r, arc Ji'ding tj the q ialicy of tire s )il, while iu the Garh khdr the seed is 
estimated at from 12 u 16 lakus a.iJ clu revenue from iii. 25 to Bs. 50. 


T 

'i 


y 


5% 


h 

'€ 

75? 




The meusures of weight afo as follows 


The unit, to start with, is 
tolas, Imperial weig'lit : 

the 

sii'sai, which is equivalent to two 

^ '-3 

' 

3 sirsdis—i pau 


24 sirsdis=l ser kachcha. 


G sirsdfs-—! pO(j 


5 sers =1 batli or panseri. 


12 sirsdis~h ‘^er 


1 10 sers^l dhari. 


40 ijei'S= 

=1 kachcha 'nMtn, 

.40 

r‘%- 
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The country ser {kachclm ser) two-fifths of the Imperial ser, 
and, in like manner, the country man is two-fifths of the Imperial 
man and equal to 16 Imperial sers. 

In Saraj, seed measurements are in fitlids and llidrs. The fatha 
is the same as above, and ]6paf/id.s make a hhdr. In Cbohar, Utlarsd,! 
Sanor, Pindoh and Nachan distriers the measurements are in imtMs and 
hhands; 

16 pathas=one lahh (or 16 annas). 

16 lalchs=one hhand. 


Notes on the Settlement Records. 

(1) The Settlement records consisted of the following papers— 

(a) A kishtw^r shajra of each village (or garh). 

(h) A khasra and a khewat of each Eiilage and a statement of 
customs respecting rights and liabilities ; one for each 
village, ‘lound together. 

(2) The fields were measured by the chain, and area calculated 
in ghimaos, kanals and marlm. 

(3) The following estimate was prepared for the quantity of seed 
required for sowing per ghumao of land of different soil - 

Nahri 1st class ... 32 p«//icts. 

Do. 2nd „ 27 do. 

Do. 3rd „ 24 do. 

Bard,m 1st „ ,,, ,.27 do. 

Do. 2nd ,, 24 do. 

Do. 3rd „ 22 do. 

(4) Ghumaon measurements were turned into patlids at the rates 
given above. 

(5) The old assessment rate per hhdr of land fixed for Odoh village 
(given in the old jamabandis) was con.sulted, and ro venue then calculated 
at a fair rate. 
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iSrPPLEMENT TO DeATH CEREMONIES. 

Oil the death of the late Eaja Bejai Sen, his ashes were taken to 
Hardwar with grea' pomp and ceiemoiiy. 

The ashes were allowed to remain at the cremating place in Mandi 
for five days, on the sixth they were kneaded with barley-flour and the 
leaves of the Imly basil plant. Of the dough an image somewhat resem- 
bling the late Raja was prepared, and, adorned with beautiful clothes and 
ornaments, was placed in a litti r. 

This lifter was taken to Hardwar, accompanied by peacock-plume 
bearers, mace-bcarc-rs, \ak-tail bearers, and a bodyguard of infantry. 
An elephant and several horses led the procession. 

On arrival at Hardwdr, after the usual pind-dan ceremony, the 
image was launched into the Ganges, all the clothes, etc., being made 
over to the Mandi Paruhit resident at Hardwfir. 

The appointment of a Prfit I'dlu was also an interesting custom 
observed on the dtatn of the late Kaja. 

Pref means ' departed ’, and Palit ‘feeder’: Pret Pdlu is the one 
through whom the departed soul is fed. 

On the death of the daja a y.iung handsome Brahmin, well versed 
in Sanskrit wa« selected as Pret Pdlu. 

He was fed with khir (milk and rice), touched with the hand of 
the dead Raja very shortly after his death, and from that moment was 
entertained for a full year with practically all the pomp and splendour 
of the late Raja. 

All the articles in daily use by the late Raja were given him, it 
being believed that the soul of the dead man would receive nourish- 
ment through the substitute, and thus he supported on its daily travels up 
to the higher regions which take a full lunar year. After the year was 
ended, the Pret Pdlu was supplied with clothes, ornaments and cash 
suflficient to provide him for life, and turned out of the State never to 
re-enter it. Having been excommunicated, according to custom, he could 
not visit his home, and so retired from the world altogether to pass the 
remaining days of his life quietly at Hardwar. 



APPENDIX IV. 


Notes on past AmiiNisTiiATiox. 

(a) During tlio reign of the late Da^a Reini ’ii, 'In’s Chief 
Secretary, Mian Man Singh, introdviecd "a system ni aecnunt^; (1S70). Esti- 
mates of revenue and expenditure v.-cre, for tin'' first tiur', prepared by 

him. 

{h) In 1889 Col. G' l'don Youiig. Conunissioiier . f Jnllundnr, made 
some rules for the better adniinistratiun of th<- Stute. Lnder these rules 
the period of limitation for money suits wins icdiiced tn'in 40 to 20 years, 
except in the cases of money Umt on heok accounts nr verbally, in which 
cases 12 and .3 yoais, respectively, were lised. 

(c) In 1889 11. J. Maynard, Esi|., I. C. S., was ajipointed as Coun- 
sellor to the Haja. He nduced many of the eagu" methods of proce- 
dure to writing. 

Thus Civil and Criminal suits wevi defined at d classilltd. Instruc- 
tions were issued for the i/nidauce of the C' urts. llulcs f' a’ the hearing 
of appeals and revisions were inoditied, ami pericvD of lin.itr.iii m fixed. 

Nominally, all tlicse rules are now in force, but of conr-e the Raja 
has always allowed himself a very wide discretion 

Mr. Maynard also made a carefnl note about hoar labour, and 
practically ci'dified many of the old rules iigaiding the relationship of 
landlord and tenant, the gi-anting of waste, cnliancenicnt of rent, 
etc. 
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Rulb ekqolating eights in Forests written up ry Mr. Maynard. 

(1) The loppingr of deodar is strictly forhidden. Ri^ht-holders mny 
lop other trees up to the half hcisrht of such trees, provided the branches 
cut do not exceed 3 feet in leuirth and 2 inches (1 ungal) in thickness. 

(2) Gaddis have the right of lopping trees (not deodars) for 
fodder. 

(3) Torches are to he made of dry wood only. 

(4) Grass-burning in or near a forest is only alloived with the 
rakh^’s permission. 

(5) No one is allowed to enter a forest with torches, from (a) Ist 
Chet until the end of Sawan ; (h) from 1.5th Bhadon until Both Maghar. 

(6) No charcoal-burning is allowed within 100 paces of a forest. 
Oak and rhododendron are to be given freely for charcoal-making, also 
the stumps of deodar and blue pine. 

(7) Grazing of cattle is forbidden in certain forests for a certain 
period, but right-holders are allowed to cut gra«3 in these forests for their 
cattle. 

(8) Right-holders can cut spruce and silver fir for domestic 
purposes. 

(9) Trees for the construction of buildings are to be freely given 
to right-holders. 

(10) Superior kinds of timber, fi.g., deodar and blue pine, are only 
to be granted from the forests when such timber is plentiful. In other 
cases inferior kinds of trees are to be given. 

(11) The following rates are charged to right-holders obtaining 
trees for construction of houses, etc.: — 

Mulberry, walnut and boxwood ... ... Re. 1 per tree. 

Deodar ... ... ... ... ... as. 8 „ „ 

Blue pine and chil (pin ?o«gr?ybh'a)... ... as. 4 „ ,, 

Double rates are charged in the case of tenants having no right.s in 
the forests, and quadruple rates in the case of Khatri residents of Mandi 
town. 

(12) No deodar under G feet in girth, or pine tree under 4 feet, is to 
be felled. 

(13) Forests offences may be punished with imprisonment. 



APPENDIX VI- 


Notes on Cesses levied by the State. , 

In addition - to the fixed laud revenue the following cesses are 
levied : — 

(1) An appraisement is made of the tobacco crop and 2 annas per 
maund levied. Jagir, Aludfi and ttasan lands do not pay this cess, 

(2) Four or five aunas are levied for each working day on each sugar- 
cane press. If the press is being worked on contract, tour annas only are 
charged. 

(3) Harydg. This cess is realized from all Jagir, Muiifi and Sdsan 
lands, a portion of the produce being taken, roughly, 1 seer of grain per 1 
lakh of land. 

(4) Drubh ('pahdri juhh)- The State takes a share of walnuts, lemons, 
pomegranates, etc- A certain number is fixed for each ilaqa. 

(5) Ghardt or water-null cess- This is realized from jhiwars, or 
professional millers. Landholders who grind corn for their own consump- 
tion pay exceedingly little. Timber for a mill is supplied from the State 
forests free ot charge. The cess varies from 2 annas to Ks. 4 per mill. 

(6) Kolhu is collected from Telis or oilmen at a rate of 8 annas to 
Es, 4 per oil-mill. Timber is supplied by the State free of charge. 

(7) Kundhi is realized from workers in iron ore. Dhangris, 5 annas 
per smelting furnace. 

(8) Kdrangha is levied from Juldhas or weavers : from 2 to 8 annas 
per loom being charged. 

(9) Ear or Midngna is collected from the owners of buffaloes at the 
rate of 5 seers khdm per milch buffalo. 

(10) In cases of emergency every artisan, potter, tailor, blacksmith, 
etc., is required to furnish articles made by him, 



APPENDIX VII- 

The ff llowing is a list of personal attendants of the Raja and the 
names of the offices they hold : — 

1. Boti, n ccok. 

2. Banth, a scullion (om: wlia cleans the vessels of the kitchen). 

3. Andaryaj a body-servant. 

4. BhatUj a Brahmin who is in charge of the materials of w'orship. 

5. Bhandb, an officer in charge of Dharmarth or charity. 

6. Bhandari, a guard in charge of clothes and treasure. 

7. Kothidla, an officer in charge of granary. 

8. Panhdri, water-carrier 

9. Sawar, one who arranges the game sent in. 

10. Bohar, a sweeper of the palaces. 

11. Dusdlij one who makes plates and cups of leaves for the Raja’s 
kitchen. 

12. Mdhi, keeper of buffaloes and cows. 

13. Maksudf, one who keeps medicine, betel-nuts and cardamums. 

14. Ganga Jali, one who keeps drinking-water. 

15. Hfru, an assistant of Jlaksiidi, one who prepares medicines. 

16. Jalehru, one wffio warms water for bathing purposes. 

17. Kanjkiya, one who accompanies a jampan or dandy, and is a 
sort of mate of dandy or dooly bearers. 

18. Ddhru, an orderly who is in charge of a small number of order- 
lies. 

19. Negi, an officer in charge of officers w'ho keep guard at the palace 
gateway. 

20. The most strange of all is the post of a ' taster ’ who is called 
chakha. He is a very reliable and faithful servant, and his duty is to taste 
every dish before it is served to the Raja, for fear he should be poi- 
soned. 
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CHAPTEE T -DKSCRIPTITE. 


Section A.— Physical Aspects- 

The State of Suket lies bet-^^een 31° ) 3' and 31° 35' N, and 
76° 49' and 77° 26' B. on the north bank of the Sutlej, in a bend 
of that river -which encircles it from Farenu village on the east to 
Debar on the west. It is bordered on the north bj its daughter 
State of Mandi, and on the east the Bisna stream separates it from 
the Saraj Tahsil of the Kulii sub-division oF the Iviingra District. 
On the south the Sutlej separates it from the Simla Hill States 
of Shangi’i, Bhajji, Bhagal, IMangal and BiLispur, which latter also 
bordi'rs it on the west. It foi'ins a lengoval strip of torritorv lying 
east and west, with a tongue of feitile counti y, in which lies Suket 
its ancient capital and BAXBD the prestnt residence of the Knja, 
jutting out from its north-west coi ue'.- intoAhindi territory. From 
east to west its greatest length does not e.\eeed 34 miles and its 
width is some 10 or 12 miles throughout as the mow flies, but 
owing to the hilly character of the country the actual length aiid 
breadth are much greater. 'I’he State has an area of some 420 
square miles and a population of 54,676 souls, accoiding to the 
census of 1901, 

Suket is di-vided naturally into a small fertile ])la n enclosed 
by low hiUs lying in the Beas l);>.sin and a large mcuntainous region 
comprising the greater pait of the State in the Sutlej basin. The 
former is known as Brtlh, it contains the capital and the headquar- 
ters of the Balh tehsil; south of this is a small tract known as the 
Dher ilaka which is at present includt-d in Balli Tehsil. 

The lattei' tract known a« Karsog forms the Pahar Tehsil, 
it is broken up into a series of A'alleys by branches of the great 
Jalori range of the Himalayan chain. The highest point in the 
State is Choasi Hill. 

The valleys are for the most part steep and narrow but 
around Karsog to-wn and Mamel theic is a wide stretch of compara- 
tively level land rivalling the Balh in fertility, .-'s the greatei length 
of the State lies East and West and the hills he roughly noith and 
south, the whole area is cut uj) into a senes of disconnected valley .s 
rendering communication difficult and tra celling arduous. 'I'he 
paths are steep and tortuous and dist uices in con.-^equence 
exaggerated. 

On the noith bank of the Sutlej at Drahat village is a hot 
spring, which flows out of a place in the bank of the river when 
it is in flood and from a spot almost in the river-bed itself when 
it is low. Another spring rises at the foot of a hill, half a 
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SuKET State.] Eot springs. [Paet A. 

mile from the river. The results of the analyses made are given 
belotv : — 

Kesult of aiialy.ses of Siiket State springs : — 


(1) -QL'.U.li'Al'IVK. 


i 

Sources. 

i 

T'hysical 

qualities. 

I Heaction. 
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1 ; 
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1 1 
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1 Moderate i 

Precipit- 
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' Frecipifc- 

Much ... 

Traces. 
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j arid. 
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! amount, i 
\ ' 

ate. 

i ate. 




There are no traces of sulphates, nitrates, nitrites, lime or iron. 
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The former spring is called Tirath tata pani (fctto'-hot) and 
pilgrims from distant places visit it. 

The climate is mild and agreeable to Eniopean.s ; the rainfall 
is general aiul evenly distrilmted. The greater ix)rtion of the 
cultivated aiea is free from snoAV throughout the winter, rvhile 
in summer the scorching heat of the plnins is neA'er felt. 

Intermittent fever is common in the rains. Chautha (qua 1 1 an 
fcAei), gilhai (goitte), rheumatism and dyspepsia are the more 
common ailments. Venereal diseases are not so generally preva- 
lent as in Kulu and Mandi. iSmaJlpox is comparatively rare as 
vaccination is regularly carried out ; Avhen a pei'son is found to be 
suhering from it he is isolated and some one who has already had 
the thsease attends upon him. 

hepiosA is veiA laie. Cholera is said to have broken out only 
once in the last 25 year.s, ^ 

lid flowers and floAvering shrubs and trees are common. 
The mo>t comimm of the Pine.s is the Chil (Pinus Longifolia) but 
Blue pii.e (kail), Deodar (kelu), Sprace (Rai), Silverfir (Tos) are 
found m the hilly tracts. 

Other common trees are the Oak (ban and mohru), Box 
(chikri), Elm (m;irn), Ehisham, Horse chestnut (khanor), Rhodo- 
dendron (bra^) , Wild peach (aru), Apricot (sari), Green plum 

(alncliia), \ fld apple (pain), Wild pear (shegal), simbal and 
mango. 
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The berberry is common and its yellow wood (rasaunt) is largely CHAP. I, B. 
exported. 

The chief wild animals of interest are black bear, leopard, 
jackal, musk deer, gooral, barking deer (kakkur), pig , monkeys 
and langur ; amongst game buds may be mentioned the more com- 
mon pheasants, kalesha, chir, quaksha and moonal, chickor, part- 
ridge, peacock and pigeon. Quail are found in small numbers in 
the autumn and duck in the Balh and on the Sutlej in spring and 
autumn. 

The great earthquake of 4th April 1905 caused damage in Earthquake. 
Balh and on the Eastern border ; 76 people were killed and many 
wounded while the loss of cattle and house propei ty was considei-able. 


Section B.- History. 

LIST AND CHEONOLOGY OF THE RAJAS OF SHEET. 


No. 

Name, 

Reigned 

from 

fSambat). 

1 

A.B. j Duration of reign. 

1 

Bfr Sain 

1268 

1211 ' Sovear.s. 

2 

Dhir Sain ... 


... ' 7 .. 

s 

Bikram Sain 


10 „ 

4 

Bhartari Sain 


? 

5 

Lakahman Sain 


25 „ 

6 

Chandar Sain 


20 ,, 

7 

Bije Sain 


21 .. 

8 

Sahn Sain 


11 ., 


Ratan S.in ... 


14 ,, 

10 

Rilas Sain (poisoned) 


t 

11 

San?uddar Sain 


... i 4 „ 

12 

Hawanc. Sain 


(Dil’d after a reii'ii of one vo.ni. 

13 

B'tlw'infc Sain 

2 years. 

14 

S^want Sail! 

.. ; ... I-'-' 

19 

Five Rulers in su'.’cession... 

1 ! 

20 

Madan Sain 

... 1 ... '26 ., 

21 

Hamir Sain to Saagram Sain 

! ... i .. 


* * * (Note, — S aatjrara Sain was 28th rul^r after Bir Sain). 

29 

Mahan Sain .. 

1 10 years. 

30 

Haibat Sain .. 

• 1 O ,, 

31 

Amar Sain 

1 ••• 

.33 

One Kaja and then Ajiinar- 



dan Sain. 


33 

Parbafc Sain ... ... ' 

• • 1 »i 

34 

Kartar Sain 

22 

35 

Arjan Sain ,. 

... ' 7 „ 

36 

Ddai Sain .. ... ... [ 

11 

37 

Dip Sain ... ... ... ; 

12 .. 

38 

Sham Sain 

... ' 12 

39 

Rim Sain ... .. , 

, ... 5 .. 

40 

Jit Sair. ... ... ... 1 

28 „ 

41 

Gardr Sain ... ... ... i 

■ (Died in Sdnibafc 27 

42 

Bhikuni Sain 

HI LSlii. A.U. 17' Ji), 



14 veais. 

43 

Raiijit S.iiii ... .. . ■ 

. . 1 Afcddentallv poi.'ion.'d in S, unbat 


, 

1848, 1791. \ D.», 29 \ t- irs. 

44 

Bikraman Sain 

i^Died in 1805, 1S'.)8 A 


1 47 ye.irn. 
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Snkhdeo and Lomus Muni were celebrated Risbis whose 
histories are recorded in the Skanda Puran, some veises from 
which are quoted below. They show that Lomus iVluni under- 
Avent penance at RaAvalsar which is to this day a famous place of 
pilgrimage in the Mandi State to which people^ resort for worship. 
In a dense forest 2 jojans or 8 kos south of Rawalsar, and near 
Xagar in this State, is a caA-e, in which Sukhdeo unfastened the 
key of knoAvledge for Lomus Muni and made him his disciple. 

Translation of the verses from the Skanda Puran. “At a distance 
of 2 Jojnni< or 8 kos from and towards the south of Lomus Muni’s 
famous plam of pilgrimge, Rawalsar where the Muni performed 
his penance and beloAV the mountains of Tamir Kot and Tarawari 
is a forest, beautiful and dense. Sukhdeo found a great cave in the 
centre of this jungle, and entering it he meditated on God. He 
was in the habit of bathing daily in the Ganges and Jumna and 
by the grace of God, l)oth rivers, the Ganges and her companion 
the Jumna, rose in this country to enable him to perform his daily 
ablutions. In truth this place is properly the seat of Brahma.” 
Since Sukhdeo took up his abode here it has come to be known by 
the name of Suket. 

The large cnve in Avh-'cli Sukhdeo meditated is said to extend 
to the Garrges, its depths are yet unfathomed, its full extent un- 
explored ; none but Sadhus and Brahmins are alloAved inside and as 
these are afriid to proceed far the mystery is carefully preserved. 

Outside the cave are tAvo springs supplyirrg two small tanks, 
one is supposed to Ire Avaier of the Ganges, the other of the 
Jumna. 

The History of Suket is ur.importaut except in so far as it 
discloses the antiquity of the dynasty. 

Briefly it mry be .stated that an ancestor of the present 
Raja left Bengal about A. D. 1 200, his grandson arrived sonre- 
Avhere rrear the present site of the State in A. H. 1211 and pro- 
ceeded to establish him.-^elf there ; after various vicissitudes of for- 
tune the State sul'initted to the British after the A\mr of A. D. 1846. 
For those wdro desire further details the folloAving summary 
is given. 

After the con(|uest of Pjengal irr 1 2-50 Sumbat, Sur Sain the 
Gaur sought a refuge in Prayag, noAV Allahabad, and lui his death 
his sorr Rup Sain retii-ed to Rupni' from Avhich he expelled the 
Muhammadans and, refounding the toAvn, named it Nihad. With 
him came his three sons Bir Sain, Girl Sain and Hamrr Sain. At 
Rupar a son Avas born to Bir Sain AA^ho was named Dhir Sain, in 
1266 Sambat. 

In the folloAViug year Rdp Sain Avas killed iir a battle with 
the Muhammadans, and his three sons fled to the hills, Bir Sain 
turning his steps toAvards Suket, Girl Sain to Keunthal and Hamfr 
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Sain to Kisht-war. In Sambat 1268 Bn- Sain crossed the Sutlej and CHAP. I, B. 

came to Jiitri, a ferry on the Ijank of that river ; thence he attacked History. 

the neigfhbourino' chiefs. The chief of Karali who ruled Dret, his 

ally Rana Sri iMangal, whose fort was at Batwara, the chief of 

Nagra who held Kot and Paruaga ildij is, the chief of Ohar^hwala 

Avho held the BatSl ildqd and Chawaudi, the thaJnir of Chediwala 

who ruled Udipur all yielded to him. The latter chief was at- feud 

with the Rana Sanyaito who claimed to be the overlord of all that 

territory and he wamed Bir Sain that until Sanyarto was subdued 

his rule over the country he had conquered would be but precarious. 

Upon this Bir Sain collected his forces for an attack on Sanyarto 
and advanced first on Khunu, whose thdknr heaiing of his advance 
fled. Bir Sain then took the foiT of M isi l Avhich he held for a long 
period. Thence he again attacked Sanyarto, whose foit of Pal i 
and thdnds of Kajun and Dhyani Kot fell after a long and severe 
struggle, the Rana Deo Pal being taken prisoner. On the establish- 
m^nit of his poAver throughout the whole country however Deo Pal 
Avas released and a jnij'ir assigned to him for his maintenance which 
his de.scendants held till the time of Raja Sham Sain. 

When he had completely subdued the country Bir Sain sent 
for his family and built a palace on the skirts of the Kunnu Dhar 
at a place still called Narol, a name Avhich means ‘priA^acy,’ Then 
Avith the aid of the forces of ihdnd Kajun Avhich he had taken 
from Rana Sanyarto, he attacked the thiknr of Koti Dhar and by 
stratagem wrested from him his ildqds of Xanj, Salalu, Belu and 
tlidna Magra. He built forts at Kajun and Alagi'a. hitherto mere 
open villages. Up till uoav Bi'r Sain had confined his conquests to 
the territories of the petty chiefs Avest of the Sutlej, but he noAV 
proceeded to cany his arms to the south-Avest of his newly 
acquired dominions and iiiAcided the territory of the thdkur of 
Kaudli Kot Avho offered no resistance. The tlidl'ur of Surhi who 
held the thdnds of Chaudmsiru and -fahor and the Uct^/a of Pangna 
seeing his power came in person to tentlei' his submission and 
further incited hini to attack the thdlnn- of llaryani Avith whom he 
was at feud. That chief on hearing of the Raja’s proAvess fled 
from his principality ana Bir Sain settled the country and converted 
Tikar hitherto a thdna into a tort AVidch is still knoAvn by that 
name. He also built the palace of Piiugna in the Surhi ildqa on a 
hill .5,000 feet aboA'e sea-level. He next built the fort of Uhawasi . 
Subsequently he conquered the fort of Birkot , on the boixlers of 
Kumharsain. The Pangna palace is still Avell preserved. 

With Chawasi as his base he advanced into Saraj in which 
tract he conquered the forts of Srigarh, .Naraingarh, Raghopur, 

Janj, Jalauri, Himri, Raigarh, Chanjwala, Magru, Mangarh, 

Tung, Madhopur, Banga, Fatch|)ur, Bamthaj, Raisan, GadRi 
and Koth Mauali, Avliich were under different tlidkuys, and taking 
possession of Parol, Lag, Riqii, Siiri and Dumhri he continued 
his advance. 
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The Raja of Kulu, Bhopal by name, advanced to repel this 
aggression but he was defeated and taken prisoner'. Bfr Sain 
however subsecpiently released him, restoi’ing his dominions to him 
on payment of an annual ti'ibute. On his I'etuin Bir Sain con- 
quered Pandoh, Nachni, and other territories including Garh 
Chiryahan, Eaiyahan, Jurahandi, Satgaih, Nahdgarh, Chachiot, 
and Sawapuri. Having thus conquered the northern part cf the 
State he turned to the west and took Kirah and other forts and 
the Bal ildqa, advancing to the Sikandra Dhar, where he defeated 
Rana Hath, in commemor ation of which victory he built the fort 
of Birkot now called Bihai'kot on the Dhar. He thus subdued the 
whole country as far as Hath making the summit of the lofty Sir 
Khad range on the borders of the Kangra kingdc m, his frontier. 
Here he built the foi'fc of Biia which hike that of Birkot now lies 
in the State of Mandi. Thus Bir Sain’s dominions extended from 
the Sutlej on the south to the Beason the noi'th, and on the east the 
former river also divided his territories from those of Bashahr, 
while on the west thev extended to the Asir hChad, the border 
of the Kanuchun kingdom. Bir Sain died after a reign of 35 years. 

The reign of his successor, Dhir Sain, was uneventful and he 
died after a reign of 7 years. Bikram Sain, the third Raja was a 
pious ruler who went on a pilgrimage to Hardwar, and his younger 
brother Tiri Bikram Sain seized the oppoi'tunity to usurp the 
kingdom which had been committed to his care. In this act 
he was supported by Hay at Pal the Raja of Krild, to whom he 
surrendei'ed the kingdom. Two years later when Inkram Sain 
returned he learnt on his arrival at Bhajji tiiat his brother had 
proved false to his trust and being without means to recover his 
rights sought aid from his kinsman the Raja of Keunthal. With 
his aid Bikram attacked the usurper, who Avas aided liy the Kiilii 
Raja, and the tAVo aimies met at Jiuii on the Sutlej. In the 
bloody battle Avhich eii.'iued Tiri Bikram Sain rmd the Raja of Kiilu 
were both slain and Bikram Sain recoAmi'ed bis kingdom. Further 
in revenge foi' the countenance giAmn to his bi'othei' by the Kiild 
Raja he seized that kingdom, conferring on its heii' a pension which 
continued for three generations. He died after a I'eign of 10 years. 

Bikram Sain was succeeded by his son Dhaitari Sain, Avho 
died after an uneventful reign, both his eldei' sons had died in his 
lifetime, the younger Khandei Rao liaAong assumed the name of 
Kharak Sain on becoming heir appai’ent. His son Lakshman Sain 
succeeded as a minor of two years old and Hashir Pal the Raja of 
Kulii seized the opportunity to regain his independence and the 
ministers of the State were unable to withstand him, but on attain- 
ing his majority in his sixteenth year Lakshman Sain overran traziris 
Rupi, Lag, Sfiri and part of irazhi Parol. Ho ruled '2.3 years. 
The reigns of his son Chandar Sain and gi'andson Bije Sain AAmre 
peaceful ; they reigned for 10 and 20 years, respecth'ely. Sahu 
Sain was the son of the latter and hi.s reign was only eventful for 
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the quarrel between him and his brother Bahu Sain who took refuge CHAP. I, B. 
in Kulu and whosfe descendants were designed to found the State 
of Mandi eleven generations later. His successor Ratan Sain also 
had a peaceful reign, but he left two sons BiMs Sain and Samuddar 
Singh of whom the elder succeeded in due course. His rule was 
however oppiessive and he wiis poisoned by his subjects, where- 
upon the officials resolved that his brother Samuddar Singh should 
succeed and that his son Sewant Sain, a boy of two yeai-s of age, 
should be put to death. The Rani, the boy’s mother however fled 
to a zarnmddr in Saraj ; whei'e she remained for some years, keeping 
her identity secret, until a Jogi foretold that the boy would one day 
come to his throne. Meanwhile Samuddar Singh had ascended the 
throne under the title of Samdri- Sain. He ruled for four years 
and died leawng two sons, Hewant Sain and Balwant Singh who 
each succeeded to the throne but died before they attained their 
majority. ITrus the State was left without a Raja, and the officials 
accordingly had sear ch made for the son of Bilas Sain, who was 
discovered in the zuiuindir’-^ house in Saraj and placed upon the 
throne. Thererrpon he coufeired the village which had given him 
asylum upon the zunuiullr in jagir and built a Icot which he named 
Ranikot after his mother in memory of his day of hardship. This 
building has long since disappeai’ed but the tahika, which lies in 
Garh Chawasi of the Suket ildqo, is still known as Rani-ka-kot. 

• 

The next five reigns were uneventful. Raja Mantar Sain died 
without an heir, and the crown devolved on Mian Liyun Phiyun 
who was descended from Mantar Sain’s great-grandfather Biladar 
Sain’s younger brother but he was incapable of rule and so the 
people and officials hit upon this dtwice It was resolved that 
one day a general fast should be held and the next day a feast at 
which messengers were to appear br inging bad news. The Mians 
would be judged by then' conduct arid he wlu' acted best elected to 
the throne This plan was carried out and at the feast messengers 
came in announcing that the Raua of .Nachni and others had 
rebelled and burnt some villages. Liyuir Phiyun said they could 
attend to the matter after' the feast was over, but Mian Madan 
who had been a miller declared that it was no time for feasting and 
arming himself he left the assembly. The people applauding his 
promptitude and courage followed him and brought him back and 
as after Liyun Phiyun he was the next heir to the throne, he was 
elected king by acclamation. He accordirrgly assumed the title of 
Madan Sain. Hrs first act was to set out to exact reparation from 
the Rana of Nachni and starting from Pangtra he built a fort two 
kos to the North of it which he called Madankot and which is now 
known as Maidangarh in Mandi ter-ritory. . Thence he attacked 
Nachni and subdued the Rami who pointed out that he had not been 
guilty of any act of relrellion. Madan Sain thus learnt of the 
device of his officials and received the submission of the Rana. He 
then advanced to the Pandoh ildqa and passing through it crossed 
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the Beas.'^^ Having^ captured the Drang mines he met the Kfoa of 
Giina whom lie defeated after a severe struggle.'-^ During the 
disorders which had arisen on the death of Mantar Sain the Raja of 
KuM, Kahral !’al, had thrown off his allegiance and Madan Sain was 
compelled to wage war against him. In this h» was successful; 
after a long struggle he regained all the country that his 
forefatheis had conquered, fixing his boundaij at the villages of 
Rholi and Kothi, and on his return he built the fort of Madanpur 
the ruins of which are still to be seen in Kothi Khokhan in Kulu. 
He then returned through Chawasi to his capital and after an 
interval started southwards to subdue the Ranas of Bhajji, Sangii and 
Kumharsaiu who had revolted and thi'own off the yoke of Suket. 
These Ranas he reduced to obedience and they remained tributary 
to Suket down to the commencement of British riale. Rana Sri 
Mangal whose home was in Bntwara. now known as Fort Batwara 
attached Irraself to the l-aja of Bikisjaur and rcl)elled, but Madan 
Sain expelled him from his dependency and annexed it to his own 
kingdom. The Ran:i then founded the independent State of Mangal. 

Madan Sain then tinned westward and reaching Birkot he 
subdued Rana Hath who had also become independent. He then 
marched straight on, overwhelming the thakurs of Mahal Morian, 
across the Samlai range now in Kangra and the Galauri range now 
in Kahlur, reached the Kotlehr tldqa, in which he built a foi't and 
well ht Katwalwah which still exist, and established a boundary 
with Kotlehr 

Tlien Madan Sain tinned to the south and restored the forts of 
Seon i and Teon i. now in Bildspuv. He also erected the fort of 
Dhar in consequence of an omen, and this stronghold has never 
been taken by siege. Thence he letmiied by Avay of Bal to Fangna 
wheie he r uled with fiimness. One night hoAxovei' being AAUirned by 
a devi that it was her ancient asthan, or place of residence and that 
he would be ruined if he remained there, he transferred his residence 
to Lohara, now in tiie .Maudi State. He also built a great temple 
at Fangna at the spot whei'e on the day aftei’ his dream he saw an 
image with a throne and a sword placed at his side by supernatural 
means. There is no doubt that the Raja transferred Iris capital 
to Lohara. He also built the temple Astanb Kath. After a reign 
of 25 years lie died. 

(1) According to a promise made when crnS'ing the rirer he b.-stowed a grant of land on 
the boatmen oy a deed (paltn) and they stiil leceive idlouiiTices in grain from the Jlandi State. 

The gist of the patta .iliich is d-.ieil It'bS Saiiibar ..-eenis to be: — There occurred a fight 
between the Kaja ot Suket and Madan Tal or the Kara of Siiniwari. The parties erected 
thanan ahd yiirhs {flirts}. The loy.il Brahiiiin.s of the Raiul nlo were enjoying sa-an muufis 
granted in the names of ths dectas approached HAja Udai Sain of Suket and represented 
that as thanas and gorhs had been elected on theii muiifi lands, the Brahmins ot the five 
places (sic) vvoulfl peiish, unless they were dism.intled. 'ibis made Kaja Udai Sain take 
pity on the Brahmins and he thought that as these Brahmins are god..', their lands ought 
to be restoiea to them alter the forts, etc,, had been demolished. The possession, how- 
ever, was retained equally by Kaja of Si.ket and the Kaua if Saniwari and their bound- 
aries were fixed. Saniiri is a village lying in the east of Karscg Talisil. 

(21 The huge iron scales and wooden drum captured in this battle are still preserved in 
the fort at Fangna, 
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Madan Sain "was succeeded by 28 Eajas whose reigns were as 
a role uneventful. Mahan Sain was an immoial and profligate^ 
ruler who conceived a passion for the wife of a Brahman who was 
in his service and whom he kept employed at a distance so that he 
might carry on the intrigue in his absence. But one day the 
Brahman, who had been warned that his wife was unfaithful, laid 
in wait for her paramour and killed him, without knowing he was 
the Baja, The Eani burnt his remains without question and as he 
had left no son his uncle Haibat Sain, a just and dignified ruler 
whose reign only lasted 5 years, succeeded to the throne. Amar 
Sain and Ajemardan Sain succeeded each other, their reigns being 
xmeventful. 

An incident of the reign of Parbat Sain had consequences of 
some importance. He disgraced a parohit who was suspected of 
intimacy with a slave girl bdndi without proof and in consequence 
the Brahman committed suicide. After this incident the Baja’s 
health began to fail though he bestowed waziri Lag and Sari on 
the Brahman’s family, having reigned but 9 years. His successor 
Kartar Sain, thinking Lohara was under the curse of Brahman- 
murder, built a new capital above the Tarawari forest below which 
he founded a town which he named Kartarpur and which is now 
known as Nagar Parana, two miles east of Baned, 

Kartar Sain was married to a princess of Jaswan, a magnani- 
mous lady who bestowed many lands on Brahmans. He died after 
a glorious reign of 28 years. 

In his short reign of 7 years Arjan Sain contrived to lose a 
large part of his dominions. Such was his arrogance that when the 
zmmnddrs of ivaziri Biipi came to petition him he kept them waiting 
some days and when he came out of his palace to see them he asked 
whence the Iture or ‘ crows’ of Bupi had come, and rejected their re- 
quest. In consequence they betook themselves to the Baja of 
Kfild, Bahadur Singh, who received them courteously, and so they 
transferred their allegiance to him and icoziii Kiipi was thus 
lost to Suket. Other thdkurs also revolted and more than half the 
State territory was lost. IJdai Sain did something to repair the 
mischief. He subdued the rebellious fhihvrs, among them the 
ihdhur of Ohedi whose jdgir he confiscated, building the fort of 
Udaipur in memory of his victory. He died after a reign of 11 years 
and was succeeded by Hip Sain who died after 28 yt-ars’ rule, his 
son Sham Sain succeeding him. 

Sham Sain had tw’o Bams, princesses of Goler and Bashahr. 
By the former he had two sons and a daughter.'^^ The elder of these 
sons was named Bam Sain and the younger Pirthi Singh. He 
also had a son, named Hari Singh, by the Bashahr Earn', and she 
conspired with one Mfan Jugahnun to make away with the Baja’s 
eldest son Bam Sain, but the plot was unsuccessful and she wa? 


CHAP. I, 
History 


(1) She was married to Kalian Chand, Baja of Kahlur. 
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banislaed and Jugahnun put to death -ndth all his family except one 
pregnant woman from whom the Jngahnun Mians who now live in 
the State are descended. 

Sham Sain was summoned with his brother Nauranor Sino;h to 
Lahore by Anrangzeb and commissioned to subdue a stronghold. 
In this they were successful and the Raja received a robe of honour 
with permission to coin his own money. The chief event of the 
reign, however, was the war with Kalian Chand of Kahliir. Kalian 
Chand had married Sham Sain’s daughter. One day he was 
playing chess with his Rani when some bards approached and loud- 
ly praised the Raja in exaggerated terms calling him the ruler 
of seven Dhars. Now one of these Dhars belonged to the Raja of 
Suket and the Rani therefore corrected it. This exasperated the 
Raja who threw the chessboard on the Rani’s forehead and ordered 
his army to prepare for an attack on the Raja of Suket. Seeing this 
the Rani wrote a letter to her father with the blood which came 
out from the wound which she had received on her forehead 
warniug him against the projected attack. Great pi-eparations were 
made on both sides and the contending armies met on the field near 
Mahadeo. In the course of battle. Kalian Chand’s horse was 
wounded and he requested a Singhwal Sowar who was near at hand 
to lend his horse but the latter refused. Since then no Singhwal 
Mian is allowed to get horses from the Kahlur State. Kalian Chand 
was mortally wounded in the battle and was uuder the orders of 
Riija Sham Sain carried to his home but on the way he died. 
His dead body was carried to Kahldr by some Brahmans who.«e 
descendants still enjoy rent-free holdings in consideration of this 
service. Despite the victory over the combined forces of Kahlur 
and Mandi the power of Suket now rapidly declined. This was 
attributed to the Raja’s action in giving away a 'chola bestowed 
upon him by a jogu This jogi, by name Chand Piri, had taken up 
his abode in Pareri, a village close to the capital, and had received 
many favours from the Raja. One day in gratitude lie gave the 
Raja a chohi telling him to wear it in battle, but the Raja thought- 
lessly gave it to his groom whom it immediately reduced to ashes. 
Por this act the jogt cursed the Raja, and shortly afterwards died 
in his cave at Pareri. The Raja built a mundar to the jogi's 
memory and endowed it with a /ayfr. He also assigned to it one 
gjathd of grain to be collected from each house and all fines imposed 
oufdqirs throughout the State. These dues were paid to the 
ma Ildar up to the time of Bikrama Sain, but were somewhat modi- 
fied by Ugar Sain. 

The Raja of Kiirpur now complained to the emperor of the 
refusal of Sham Sain and his brother to join in the war against the 
Riija of Jammu to whom they were related, and in consequence they 
were both summoned to Delhi and thiown into prison where Mian 
Kaurang Singh died. It is also said that Raja Man Singh of 
Goler was impiisoned at Delhi on a similar charge. The story also 
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goes that in Ihs captivity Sham Sain prayed to Mahun deofa CHAP. l 
who appeared to him in the form of a bee and promised him 
deliverance. Shortly after he and the Raja of Goler were both 
released by tie emperor, and in gi’atitude he bestowed a jdgir 
worth Rs. 1,100 a year on the temple of tie df'ota, who was hence- 
forward called Mahun because he had appeared to the Raja in 
the form of a bee {nidhu). This has now been reduced to 

Rs. 300 a year. 

During the Raja’s captivity the Rajas of Kulu and Mandi 
seized Saraj. The former took possession of parganas Srigarh, Pir 
Kot, Naraingarh, Janj, Jalauri, Raghopur Bari, Dumhri, Madanpur 
andBhamil; while Mandi acquired Gaih, now called Sira j Mandi 
Rai Garh, Cbanjwala Magrah, Tungisi, Madhopur, Bunga, Fateh- 
pur, Baj Thaj, Bagrah, Bansi and the Gudiih ildqa in collusion with 
some of the subject tlidhir-^. 

On their release from Delhi Rajas Sham Sain and Man Singh 
returned to their kingdoms by Avay of Aiwiirr, and on the road 
fought with the Riiria of Bashahr, Avho was at feud with the former 
Raja on account of his sister. It is sa’d that the Rana fought both 
the Riijas but being urrsuccessful he paid Rs. -50,000 as nazardna 
and obtained fr'om them the title of Raja. On his retrrrn Man 
Singh built the fort of iMarrgarh 12 miles fr om Nagar. Sham Sain 
also lost the Katwalwah tldqa to Ivotlehr. He died after a reign of 
31 years. 

Ram Sain his successor built the fort of Rtimgarh to protect 
the people of Madhopur against the constant attacks of the Mandi 
people. After ruling for 5 years he became insane and was 
succeeded by Jrt Sain whose health was also weak. During Rs 
reign the Mandi Raja conquered the Lohara ildqa and fixed his border 
on the Suketi stream. His son Gur Sain with the help of the 
Kahlur Raja conquered Garh Dhanyara, Bera and Peri. Then Gur 
Sain’s son Sidh Sain, aided by Bhim Chand of KahWr, conquered 
the Dhar of Tahl, the fort of Brikot and Maryauli which latter 
ildqa he gave to Bhim Chand, keeping Talrl and Brr'kot in his own 
hands. Then one of the u-aztrs, Anup, who was one of the parohits, 
instigated the Mandi Raja to attack the Rrina of Nachni who was 
unable to withstand him without support from the Rajd of Suket 
and this Anup contrived should not be afllorded him. StiU he 
bravely held out alone for two years until he was killed and his 
son Har Nath fled to Kahlur, whereupon Sidh Sain took posses- 
sion of the forts of AMchan, Clnryahan, Riyahan Maidangarh, 
Chaurahandi, Mastgarh, Aandgarh, -Jajios (?), Rajgarh, and Shiva- 
puri, also called Hat. After an inglorious reign of 58 years Jit 
Sain died childless'^’ and was succeeded by Garur Sain a descendant 
of that Hari Singh whose mother, the Bashahr princess, had been 
banished in the reign of Sham Sain. He was, however, only Raja 


U) He is said to have had 22 childrea who all pre-deceased him. 
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in name as the Mlans of Pirthipnr first carried on the government 
by forming themselves into a kind of junta, and even when the 
Bashahr R.ija had wihtten to the people and officials of above 
Kandhi that Garur Sain was the rightful heir and they accordingly 
brought him to the temple of Xarsinghji at Nagar and conferred 
the nij-tilak on him, the people of the capital did not obey him out 
of fear of the Pirthipur Mians and the lyaroliits whose influence was 
at that time veiy great. Accordingly Garur Sain vdth a number 
of adherents set out for KuM where he was received by the Baja 
as the rightful king of Suket. The Raja of Kangra also recognized 
him, and sent him back to his kingdom. At Himli Garur Singh 
married the daughter of the rdna of that place and thence returned 
to his capital v^here the people, seeing that he was supported by 
the Rajas of Kulii and Kangra, submitted to his authority. The 
Pirthipur Mians thereupon fled to Garhwffi. Garur Singh now 
assumed the name of Garur Sain. Garur Sain founded Baned, 
which Bikrama Sain made the capital, abandoning Kartarpur. 
Garur Sain had a wise and capable rani who constructed the Suraj 
Knnd at Baned. By her the Raja had two sons Bhikam Sain and 
BahMur Singh. The devi, however, continued to warn him 
against the unfaithful porohits in dreams and affiicted his eldest 
son with epilepsy. Out of reverence for the lievi Garur Sain excom- 
municated the Brahmans and they became known as ndchhuhan 
(‘not to be touched’). Another reason for the expulsion (f the 
Brahmans was the loss of Kachan fort'^^ by vnzir Aniip who was a 
Brahman. He intrigued with the Raja of Mandi with this object, 
vide Raja Jit Sain’s account. Rana Har Kath who was the son of 
the Rana of Ajni, who had fled to Kahlur on his father’s death 
now returned and the Raja conferred on him the ji’aytr of Churagh 
which his descendants iul»d independently for some generations 
imtil the death of the last Bdna Bhagwan Singh who died without 
issue in the time of Raja Gggar Sain. In accordance with the 
wishes of his widow a pension of Rs. 300 a year was granted them. 
In the reign of Uggar Sain the ndchhuhan Brahmans and Parauddhis 
were totally excommunicated and the parohifs of the parents of the 
Hatalzati rd?ii became the Raja’s priests, who remained parohits up 
to Raja Ugger Sain’s reign. One of their descendants named 
Devidat is still in the State. 

Raja Bhikam Sain succeeded in Sambat 1805. During his 
reign some petty wars occurred but none of them had any results. 
He married a prince.ss of Hindur and had two sons, Ranjit Singh 
and Kishat) Singln He was succeeded in Sambat 1817 by the 
former. Ranjit Singh married the princesses of Sirmur and Goler 
and at liis raarriege to the latter, it is said Rs. 50,000 in cash and 
khillats worth Rs. 1,00,000 were given to the Bhats. 


(1) His dsscsndants are the Barhogwal MiAns 

(2) His Highness says, parganas of Hatgarh, Birkot, and Kachan containing some 11 
forte. These are still parts of Mandi. 


* 
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His brother Mian Kish an Singh set forth to attack the fort 'CHAP. I, B 
of Nachni and by hard fighting took Shivapuri but his ammunition Histwy. 
running short he sent to the Raja for aid. His messengers, liow- 
erer, were induced by Mandi diplomacy to tell the Raja that he 
aimed at independence and succour was refused him. Thereupon 
Kishan Singh turned to his son-in-law Sansar Chand for help and 
obtained from him a large force with which he captured and burnt 
Suket. The Mian then went to Jaggannath. Ran jit Sain was 
completely under the influtnce of Karpat, his powerful and capable 
wazir but his son by the Sirmur ram, Bikratna Saiti, quarrelled 
with the too influential minister and once drew his sword upon him. 

After this Bikrama Sain withdrew to Mahal! Morian, but on his 
father’s death he returned and his first act was to imprison Xarpat 
in the fort of Batwara, where he caused him to be beheaded soon 
after his accession in 1848 Sambat. Mian Kishan Singh now ten- 1791A. d. 
dered allegiance to his nephew and advancing Rs. 80,000 out of his 
own pocket, with the aid of Sansar Chand’s ti oop v\r‘>stfd six 
strongholds from Mandi. These he loyally handed over to the 
Suket Raja. The Raja of Mandi became Sansar Cliand’s prisoner, 
but his people waged war for 12 years with Suket and its n-azir, 

Punnu a Kandari Kanet, was killed in the battle at Sikandra at 
which the Raja of Kahlur fought on Mandi side. Punnu, brother of 
Ghorkan, was then appointed icazir but he was shot when hunting 
by Mian Bishan Singh, a son of Kishan Singh, whom he had 
treated with disec urtesy. Meanwhile the Kahlur Raja liad called 
in the Gurkhas and induced Bikrama Sain to visit Kahlur where 
he was detained for six months in the Murli Manohar temple by 
the Gurkhas. During this period the Mandi Raja recaptured the 
two forts. After six months’ captivity however Bikrama Sain in 
1865 Sambat escaped from Kahlur and reached the fort of Dehr on isos a. n. 
foot. Sansar Chand now invoked the aid of Raujft Singh who 
seized Kangra in 1868 Sambat. Sirdar Desa Singh Ma jit Ida was isioA.n. 
appointed his ndzim over the Hill States and he fixed the annual 
tribute of Suket at Rs. 10,000 bnt it was shortly raised to 
Rs. 15,000. In the same year the Raja levkd dhal in hi.s conntiy 
to collect this tribute. This tax is still levied. The Sikh officials, 
however, levied Rs. 22,000 instead of Rs. 15,000 from the State. 

The Mandi people now seized the fort of Tikar ka garh but the 
Baja induced Isri Sain, the Raja of Mandi, to restore it to him. 

Once Rana Kesri Singh of Kumharsain detained a woman who 
was married in Suket and the Raja ordered the Magra people to arrest 
him. This was done and he was brought into Suket, but sub- 
sequently released on agreeing to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 5(i0, 

(1) Hardial’s aceonnt is that the Mandi Raja appealed to Kahliir for aid in regainino- the six 
forts. The Eaja of Kahlur proposed to bring haja Bikraira Sain to Kahhir through Ablu his 
wazir, who had a bitter grudge against the Raja (Bikrama Sain) on account of Gorkhan,’ hia 
brother’s murder. Accordingly Abln beguiled the Raja to Kahlur. There the Kahlur Baja 
imprisoned him, in order to compel him to restore Birkot fort and the Bal ildqa to Mandi 
whicli he did. Bnt even then he waa not released and wazir Ian Nand, Tula Ram Bairagi 
wd Bbaj Nand Sarandola carried him, off at night, leaving Naik, bis hugga-barddr, in hia plt^ 
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CHAP. I, B. The tribute of Rs. 22,000, -which was paid through Mandi, was 
TTig tnry too hea-yj a burden for the State to bear. Accordingly Bikrama 

1810 A ^ to lessen it without injury to the Mandi Raja. 

Under this scheme Tika Uggar Sain and Mian .Narindar Singh, 
Kishan Singh’s giaudson, went to Patiala and thence ■ to Lahore, 
where they induced the Maharaja to allow the tiibute to be reduced 
to Rs. 11,000 and paid direct. In this reign Pah fort was re-built, 
and that of Dudar erected in order to protect Dhar fort after the 
loss of Birkot. Bikrama Sain, a severe but upright ruler, always 
punished robbery and trafficking in women with death. In person 
he was tall and handsome but he was severe and strict. He died in 
1838 A. D. Sambat 1895 after a reign of 47 years. Uggar Sain succeeded him. 

A revolt in Kahliir compelled its Kaja, Kharag Cliand, to borrow 
Rs. 25,000 fiom Uggar Sain, his enemy, for its suppression. 
Uggar Sain endeavouivd to reconcile the Raja and bis subjects, 
1841 A.D. l)nt during the negotiations the Raja died. In 1897 Sambat the 
Lahore Darbar sent a force under Ventura to aiTest the rulers of 
Kahlilr, Mandi and Suket, but Uggar Sain saved his State by timely 
submission, ar,d thus escaped the fate of Balbir Sain of Mandi and 
the Raja of Kalilur, whose States were seized by the Sikhs. In 
1843 his sou Rudar Sain then aged 14 went to Mandi, owing to a 
disagreement With his father, but Raja Balbir Sain effected a 
reconciliation between them and the Tika was brought back to Suket. 
In 1843 Rudar Sain married a daughter of the Katoch family of 
Kangra, and towards the end of the same year Narindar Singh, 
son of Bishen Singh, who had married his daughter by a slave girl 
to ]\Iaharaja Sher Singh, made his peace with the Tika and the latter 
again became estranged fiom his father. Parohit DeviDat, Gordhan 
Kayastha, Mian Kesii, Thakur Das Khatri and Tana Gital espoused 
the l ika’s cause as they w'ere supported by the Maharaja. The 
Tika desired Shib Das’ removal, because he had great influence over 
the Raja, but Padha Nai-otam Adadhaii disclosed some papers, 
■written by Gordhan which proved that the Tika’s supporters 
intended to poison the Raja. Narindar Singh being absent the 
Tika was arrested and Pat, the then Kotwali Wazir, imprisoned 
Gordhan, Tana Padha and Devi Dat, treating them with great 
severity. Gordhan’s house was sacked and Narotam made 
parohft to the Raja in his stead. Narindar Singh was also banished 
and his jdg'irs confiscated. In Sambat 1906 the Tika sought 
refuge in Kahldr, but shoidly afterwards he was reconciled once 
agaii: with his father by Mr. G. C. Barnes and returned to Suket. 
The Wazir Pat was next arrested and sentenced to a fine of 
Rs. 10,0U0, Narotam succeediug to his post. In 1846 Raja 
Uggar Sain with other Hill Rajas threw in his lot with the Sikhs, 
but on their defeat made a secret peace -with the Bnghsh and 
returned to Suket. 

Tika Rudar Sain manned a daughter of Sudar Sain Shah of 
Garhwal and six months later in 1853 the marriage of Dei Sarda 
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to Sohar Singh, Baja of Chamba, -was celebrated with great pomp, 
contributions being levied from the people of the State to defray 
its cost. The Tika’s third wife was a grand- daughter of Mian 
Isri Singh of Kahlur. In 1857 the Tika again left Suket, after 
an attempt to arrest Narotam the Wazir, whose influence with the 
Baja was supreme. The Wazir, it is said, had fined a Brahman 
whose fine the Baja remitted, but the Wazir enforced its payment. 
Upon this the Tika and his supporters demanded the Wazir’s 
arrest, but though the Raja agreed to it a year and a half elapsed 
without its being effected and the Tika then went to Hoshiarpur, 
Lahore and JuUundur. Wazir Pat and Ishria Kayastha, his par- 
tisans resisted the Wazir for years and then fled to Mandi. In 
1859 Bije Sain was married to the Raja of Datarpur’s daughter 
and the Tika then returned to Mandi where, with his rams of 
Garhwal and Kahlur, he lived in the Ghnsmi palace. Disaffection 
arose among the Suket people and the Tika, declining to return 
to the State, went to Haripur in Patiala, where he was joined by 
the Kahluri rani who bore him a son in 1863, named Ari Mardan. 
Cbe year later a daughter, who was eventually married to the 
Sirmur Raja, was born. The Tika’s second son Dnsbt Nikandan 
was born in 1866. Meanwhile Xarotam Wazir, who was also 
Wazir of the Karsinghji temple, had made a new law that widows 
should be sold and the sale-proceeds credited to the State as usual 
and that aU the property should go to the temple. This custom 
remained in force as long as he was Wazir and he also re-built 
the Durga temple out of the Xarsinghji income. Lungu,hi 3 deputy, 
was made administrator of the hill tracts, and when Lungu’s elder 
brother Dhaingal became Wazir, Narotam was dismissed. The 
new Wazir’s administration was oppressive. He realized the fines 
{dmcl) from innocent people originated in 1910 Sambat on Uggar 
Sain’s accession. When on tour in the hills he was seized 
by the people of Garh Chawasi and incarcerated for 12 days, until 
released by the Baja’s order. In 1919 Sambat the Raja 
himself made a tour in the hills and the complaints made resulted 
in the Wazfr’s being fined Rs. 20,000 after 9 months’ detention in 
jail. ^ In 1923 Sambat the Raja’s son by a (khairds) Mian 
Jawala Singh, was married to a Satori daughter of the Mandi 
Raja with great pomp. During a hill tour in 1930 Sambat 
the people were fined Rs. 72,000 and in consequence some fled to 
Haripur. Lungu M''azir also fled to Kahlur. Munshi Bansi Lai, 
once a favourite of the Raja, was caught when on his way to Mandi 
and imprisoned. Raja Uggar Sain built the temple to Shiva at 
Amla Bimla. In 1875 he was seized with paralysis and died in 
the same year (25 Bhadon, Sambat 1932), respected, in spite of his 
severity, for his charity, courtesy and courage. He was a good 
Sanskrit scholar, and well acquainted with medicine and music. 

Rudar Sain reached Suket from Haripur on Ist Assuj Sambat 
1932 (A. D. 1876) and was installed in the same year on 29th of 
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CHAP. I, B. Magh. He appointed Dhainkal his Wazir and had the State 
TTiati^ accounts Overhauled by Ramditta Mai. He then went back to 
Haripur and married the daughter of Jai Singh of Arki. On his 
■ return to Suket he imposed a revenue of Rs. 4 to 8 per khdr caUed 
dhdl instead of a poll-tax and resumed a sdsan grant of about 540 
khdrs of land. A year later he made Ramditta Mai his "Wazir. 

Shortly afterwards the revenue was raised from eleven to 
sixteen rupees per hhdr ; wood for building purposes which former- 
ly had been granted free was now sold. A grazing fee was im- 
posed and other taxes were levied. Dissatisfaction arose and the ' 
villagers of Karsog seized the Munsarim Parmeshri Das and apphed 
to the Raja for redress, who however gave no satisfactory reply. 
Meamvhile Mian Shib Singh and other Mians had been banished 
from the State, the Raja ascribing the disturbance to their 
conspiracy. The situation in Suket was becoming serious when 
Mr. Tremlett, the Commissioner of Jullundur, arrived and com- 
menced enquiries. With the punishments awarded as a result 
of these enquiries, the Raja was dissatisfied and left for Lahore. 

He was deposed on 25 Chet Sambat 1935 (A. D. 1879) and 
after Hving for sometime in Lahore and Jullundur he finally took 
up his residence in Hoshiarpur where he died on 2 Maghar Sambat 
1944 (1887 A D.), 

At the time of his deposition his eldest son Ari Mardan Sain 
was only 15 yea is old, and accordingly Mians Shib Singh the bro- 
ther and Jaggat Singh the uncle of Raja Rudar Sain were ap- 
pointed managers. Hardyal Singh, a Kangra Kanungo, was 
appointed Tehsildar in Bhadon Sambat 1936 and three years 
later became manager. He was the author of a work in urdu from 
which much of the history given above has been drawn. 

Ari Mardan Sain died in Dharmsala 26 Khatak Sambat 1936 
and the next heir was his younger brother Dusht hlikandan 
Sain. 

His Highness Raja Dusht Nikandan Sain was born on 8 
Phagan Sambat 1922 (A. D. 1866), he was ir stalled on the gaddi 
on 12 Chet Sambat 1936 and was granted full powers on 21 Bisakh 
Sambat 1943 (A. D. 1886). On 28 Maghar Sambat 1938 he married 
the daughter of the brother of Raja Dhian Singh of Bhaggal. 
His eldest son, Tika Bhim Sain, was bom on 13 Maghar Sambat 
1942 (A. D. 1885) and his second son Dothain Lachman Singh on 
30 Sawan Sambat 1951 (A. D. 1894). Neither is yet betrothed, 
Tika Bhim Sain is being educated at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore. Two daughters of the Raja died in childhood. Mr. 
Donald was Wazfr of the State from 1884 to 1891, and from March 
1891 to May 1893, Mr. C. J. Halhfax I. C. S. was manager. 

During his long _ reign His Highness Raja Dusht Nikandan 
Sain has effected considerable improvements in his State. 
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In 1888 the land revenue assessment was reduced 2^ annas in CHAP. I, C. 
the rupee in Oliawasi, Bagraii, hiimgarli and Ivajiiun ^arhs, arid PopuMion. 
two annas in the rupee in the rest, of tlie State. In 1891 A. D. 

(Sambat 1947) considerable concessions were granted to Brahmins ^ 
and Rajputs. A djspensaiy was opened at Sadr shortly after the 
Raja’s accession and a new building has lecently been completed. 

A school was opened at Bhojpur in 1893 ; a post office in 1900 
and a telegraph office in 1906. His Highness’ energy has been 
largely directed to the construction of public works. The State 
roads have been maintained in good repair, new palaces, offices, 
granaries, and sepoy lines have been ei-ected at Buned, and a new 
jail is approaching completion. The Jeori bridge across the 8utlej 
was completed in 1889 and a new bridge at Dehr is under con- 
templation. 

The administration has been improved, unnecessary posts 
have been abolished and considerable economies have been effected. 

Under His Highness’ personal control, the finances of the State have ' 
been strengthened and all debts cleared off. 

Many of the old forts are still extant, some being in an excellent 
state of preservation. On a stone in Pai fort is an inscription of malnl 
which the following is a translation : — 

Pai fort was built on the 12th of 2iid Jeth St. 71 ILku-'n of Raja 
Bikram^,n Sain : — 

Brahmin Agrir — 1 KahnA .Jidmal — 1 

Palsra Paremon— 1 Kothala Doglu — •! 

Section C — Population- 

Suket with a density of total population on t tal area of Density, 
1,133 persons to the square mile stands 11th among the Punjab ^ 

Native States (the Simla Hill States being taken as one). The 
cultivated area of the State not being known the actual presuire 
of the population on soil cannot be ascertained ; but undoubtedly 
the country is more sparsely peopled than the adjoining District 
of Kangra or the State of Mandi. 

The State contains two towns and 28 villages. The Towns. 

b 22 i population of the former is given in the 

Bhojpur ... .. 95S margin. Treated as one (Suket) in the census 

of 1891, their joint population rose by 38 per cent, in 1891-1901, 

Only 4 per cent, of the population live in these towns. The 
2 119 villages as given at each census 

1891 219 is noted in the margin. In 1881 and 1891 

each hamlet {hxs) which is not an adminis- 
trative unit but forms part of a group of hamlets bearing some 
resembhince to the village community of t'le plains and known as 
garh or ‘ fort ’ was taken as a separate village, while in 1 901 each 
garh was so treated. As to the types of village the remarks in 
the Kangra Gazetteer apply to this Btate. 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Growth of 
poonlatiori. 

Table 6 of 
Pali; B. 


Table 6 of Part B. sbotvs the population of the State as it 
stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. In the 
1881-1891 decade there was a decrease of *2 per cent., which 
was discussed by Mr. Maclagan as follows ; — 

“ It is probable ttat this is partly due to bad^ enumeration, as the 
ct-n=us was taken iust at *he timn when a fernial enquiry was being made 
into the Haja’s administration and the whole machinery of Government 
was in disorder, but the census of 1881 was taken during the visit of Itaja 
of Mandi who had come to be married and had brought with him a very 
large following, and in 1891, previously to the enumeration, a considerable 
number of Susetis had left the State to tike up forest labour in Mandi 
and ehewhere.^^ 


In the 1891 -1901 decade the increase was 4 3 per cent. 

The following table shows the effect of migration on the 
population of the Suket State according to census of 1901 : — 




j Persons. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 


1 MM1GR..\NTS. 




1. 

From witliin the I'lirijaii kikI North-West Fron- 

1 3,834 

1,935 

1,899 


ti^-r Province. 

2. 

Fn*ni tlie refat of fodiu .. ... ,,, 

1 195 

120 

75 

3. 

From the lest of Asm 

24 ! 

20 

4 

4. 

Fioin other councrierf 

! 


... 


Total immijfi.iuts 

; 4,053 

2,075 

1 

1,978 


KmCRiNTS. 




1. 

To witliin the PniijAb arnl North-Wef^i, Frontier 

2,228 

1,076 

1,152 


Pi‘»vince. 




2 

1 0 the leac of India 

1 G2 

61 

1 


Total emigrantfi 

2,290 

1,137 

1,153 


Excess of immigrants over emigrants 

1,763 

938 

825 


District or State, 

: Niimlerof 
imnles in I 000 

1 JmnnViantf!. 

Mandi, 1 507 

1 414 

Sitnld Htll State.'i, 1,155 

471 

Kangra, 733 

t08 

Ho'fhiarpur, 157 

; 783 

Kafthmv', 125 

544 


The bulk of the immigration is 
from the Districts and States in India 
noted in the margin. 


I'istrict or State. 

MaVs. 

Females. 

Simla 

100 

68 

ISnnLa Uiti states . 

456 

520 

Kangra 

259 

314 

Hanoi 

208 

2'.H 


The emigration is mainly to the 
Districts and States noted in the 
margin. 


The State thus 

Maudi .. ... 

Kaiiiira ... . * 16o 

Si" 1<J- State^i ... 4" 179 

... 4“ 11b 


gains 1,763 souls by migration and its gain 
from or loss to net interchange of popu- 
lation with the Districts and States in India 
which mainly affect its population is noted 
in the margin. 
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The State gains, by intra-Provincial migration alone, 1,606 
souls in 1901 while in 1891 it had lost 1,033. 

Taking the figures for intra-imperial migration, i e., those 
■ — — ~ = for migration in India both within 

Loss by intra imperial migation. 

1901. Provinces in India we have the 
Total 1^1 marginal data. 


The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are givmii in 
detail in Table 10 of Part B. 


The following statement show.s the age distribution of 10,000 
persons of both sexes : — 


Age period. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

PersoiiS. 

Infanta under 1 

160 

151 

311 

1 and under !i 

07 

76 

143 

2 „ „ 3 

09 

116 

215 

3 .. ..4 

116 

132 

248 

4 „ ,, 5 

11.3 

118 

2.31 

6 „ „ 10 

505 

624 

1,219 

10 „ „ 13 

619 

473 

1.092 

15 „ „ 20 

53 1 

442 

973 

20 „ „ 25 

453 

413 

866 

26 „ „ 30 

491 

4S2 

975 

30 „ 35 

463 

420 

8S3 

35 „ „ 40 

365 

2S1 

646 

40 „ „ 45 

361 

309 . 

670 

45 „ „ 50 

200 

142 

342 

60 „ 55 

289 

200 

489 

65 „ „ 60 

72 

52 

124 

60 „ 65 

302 

271 

573 


For diseases see above under climate. 

The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below : — 


Census of. 


Ill viliaKCs 

In towns. 

Total. 

1868 



1 


1881 


5,560 

I 7,185 

5,579 

1891 ... 


5,311 

4,291 

5,299 

1901 


5.205 

5,346 

.5,297 

Census of (Hindus) 


5,293 

5.355 

5.295 

1901 (Muhammadans) ... 



5,503 

; 5,072 

5,459 


Year of life. 

All re- 
ligions. 

Under 1 year 

909-8 

1 and under 2 .. 

8831 

2 „ „ 3 ... 

800 

3 „ „ 4 . . 

946-5 

4 ,, 5 

810-3 


iudus. 

Sikhs. 

' Mnlmm- 
madaiis. 

893-5 

790 

966-3 

847-1 

6667 

1,0171 

g62'G 

619-4 

805-2 

869’6 

739 8 

1,148 4 

797 6 

691-8 

921-5 


The marginal talde 
shows the number of 
females to everv 1,000 
males under five years 
of age in the census of 
1901 


CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

Growth of 
population. 


Age“. 

raUe 19 0/ 
Part B, 


Diseares. 

Sex statistics. 

Tdhle 16 of 
Part B. 
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Language. 
Kaces. Tribes. 


Kanets. 


Bajputs. 


Brahmins. 
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The language is a dialect of flindi, with a slight admixture of 
Panjabi. 


The ruling family is Rajput Chanda Bansi of theltrigot, it 
prides itself 'Ui the lengtli and purity of iti descent. 

Tile chief castes in point of numbers are Kanets, Brahmins 
Kolis and Chanals. Important though less 
numerous castes are Rajputs and Bohras. 

There is a mixed caste called Thakar 
w'hich is said * o be composed of the offspring 
of mixed marriages betrxeen Rajputs and 
Kanets. A few claim to be puie Rajputs 


Kanets ... 

... :!2,798 

Biahmin 

... 12,261 

Kolis 

... 8,714 

Chamar... 

.. 2,929 

Domna ... 

... 2,694 

ChaiiMl . 

1,668 

Rajput . 

1,184 

Bohra .. 

015 

and w'ear 

the jhueo. 


The Kanets form the mass of the agricultural community ; 
they perform all kinds of agricultni'al work rvith their 
own hands, and are assisted by their women who ob- 
serve no pnrclab. The tAvo main classe.s, Khasia and Rahu, 
at e not clearly distinguished, the majority call themselves Rahu, 
leaving the AA^ealthier feAV to style themselves Khasia. Keither class 
wears the janeo tliough both observe the 13 days’ funeral rites 
(Kiria karm). There appear to be no distinctions within the caste 
jireA'enting inter-marriage. A Kanet Avill gladly take a wife from 
a higher caste {e.g , Rajput), the offspring being Kanets. If a Kanet 
marries a woman of a loAAmr caste he descends to that caste. The 
morality of the Kanet Avomnn is a matt^^r of notoriety, as long as she 
is somehow attached to a man she seems to care little as to the 
nature of the relationship. 

The Rajputs ar e repr esented by comparatively feAvfamihes, the 
princi^ral are Bansia, Manhans, Coleria, Pahrar, Maila, Lohukkria, 
Thakcr and Tandola, the first three come highe&t’in the order named. 
Bach family must mariv its daughters into a higher family, and as 
tiieie is no family higher '.Iran Bansia in the Sti.te, its members 
haA^e to go far afieid for bi i iegi’ooms. This suggests the practice 
of female infaiit'cice but there are no figures to support it. 


The three higher families and some of the Pahrar Avill not put 
their hands to the plough but the remainder do; the three last 
named families do not Aveat the janeo, All the above Avill eatkachchi 
food together, but one Avill only eat pakki food of his OAvn or of a 
higher family. Xone nf the families practise widow remarriage, 
nor do they follow the local custom rd dh-orce. An unfaithful Avife 
is informally drscaided and not, as amongst other castes, sold to the 
paramour. All Raj^aits are exempt fi’om begar. 

The Brahmins of Suket are roughly divisible into three classes: 
the first claim de>cent from tho.se who accompanied Bir Sain from 
Bengal; tlie^e are pure Gaur Brahmins and abstain from labour, 
'fheiargeff number of these is to be found at Naggar-, the old 
capital: a few pO'^ACNs muafis or sKan ; mu.^t are parohits. 
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The second class are Sarsut Brahmins, descendants of the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Suket; some of these have intermixed with the 
Gaurs and observe the same strictness of caste. 

The third class is composed of the majority of the Sarsnt 
Brahmins who plough and labour and are generally little disting- 
uishable from Oldinary agriculturists ; all Brahmins are exempt 
from begar, 

Dagis and Kolis form the lowest class of agriculturists, they do 
not differ from members of the same ti’ibes in the neighbouring 
districts. 


The annexed pedigree table of the descendants of Raja Bikram 
Sain shows the relationsliip of the Mians to the ruling chief ; most 
of these enjoy small jagirs. 


Uggar Sain 


BIKRAM SAIN. 
I 


Frakiam Singh. 
\ 


Suraj Singh. 


r . I I I I . I 

Ruddar Sain. Sbib Singh Ram Singh, Narain Jawala Singh Giwardhan Raghubar 
i (died childless). | Singh. (dieiB. Singh. Singh, 

Ganga .Singh. 


T 


Illegitimate (sartoras). 


I I I 

Ari Madan Dasht Xakanddan Bhaggat Ram, Shatruanjit Janamai Jai. 
Sain, Sfiin, (dead). Singh, 

died childless. (Ruling chief). >— 


Illegitimate. 


r 


Tika Bbim Sain. Lakshman .Singh. Prithvvi Singh. 

Illegitimate. 


Shamsher Singh. 


The ffimily of Nagindar who accompanied Bir Sain from Bengal 
has with a small break, provided paroliits to the Ruling Chiefs up 
to the present day. The family is Gaur Brahmin and is repre- 
sented to-day by Fithu. 

The mass of the people are Hiudu>, but beyond wearing the 
choti and cai rying out the Hindu ceremonials on the occasions 
of births, marriages and deaths, they know little of the orthodox 
Hinduism of the plains. 

Their religion chiefly con.sists in wor.ship of the village deota ; 
one or moi’e of these is to Ije found in every village, each has 
its own temple of wood or st -ne, its own pnjaris (professional 
worshipper and attendant) and its own annual fair, and nearly all 
have a small plot of land of which the income is muaf to the 
deota. Each temple is managed by a kardar appointed by the 
Raja who also exercise, s a general supervision over the income 
and expenditure. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Popnlation. 

Brahmins. 


Dagis and 
Kolis. 


The Mians, 


The Palace 
Parohit. 


Religious. 


Village 

gods. 
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CHAP. I. C. 
Population- 

Other sects 


Suket has hitherto remajned free from religious sects and 
schisms ; it contains no bi'anch of- any Samaj or Sabha within its 
holders. 


Christian. There is no Christian Mission stationed in Suket, but a member 

of the l 'hurch Missionary Society usually visits the State at least 
once a year at the time of the IN alwari fair. 


Musaiman. There are but few Musalmans in the State, the only Musalman 
village is Dograin in Balh which is inhabited by Arains. 


Tempies. 


'4a 


Sarsingji a 
temple. 


'the following account of certain temples and forms of worship 
has been compiled by the State officials. 

In the town of Nagar, Tahsil Balh, there is a jiu^-lira-built 
temple, dedicated to Narsingji. Nearly 145 ghmnaos of land are 
attached to it as jd-jir. SadabaiT is kept up from the income 
of this jdgir, and presents from devotees are also accepted. The 
pujdris and the kdfddrs of the S'nldhart are paid from the income 
of the jdjxr. Inside the temple is an idol of Pakhan, like the idol 
of Sffiagramji found in temples in the Punjab. This idol is kept 
locked up in a liox, of which the keys are entrusted to the imjdri. 
There is a narrow hole in the Marti Pakhan, and any one desirous 
of seeing the idol closes one eye and peeps through the hole with 
the other to see the dreadful appearance of Nffi’singji. It is said 
that those who see it are exposed to danger, The pujdri who waits 
upon it bathes and feeds it daily with eyes closed and face averted. 
As a rule no one can see Narsingji, but if any one wishes to do so, 
he has to get permission from the State. It is said that a sadhu, 
who w'as going to Manikarn, getting permission from the State, 
saw Narsingji, and consecpiently died, and that once thieves made 
away with certain ornaments from the temple but were struck 
blind at a short distance from it, and arrested. 


The Chirye On the third of the shukla pakhsh, or bright fortnight during 
barat or fast -which the mooii I'ises at night-fall, in the month of Bhadon, Hindu 
th^womenef females obseive the chinjx kd hdrat which is a kind of fast. On 
Suket State, that day they eat no food which has been prepared on a hearth, 
and no plantains, but they may take milk and any other finiit. 
Five sparrows of silver and 20 or 25 of earth are prepared. The 
former are clothed and decorated with silver ornaments, a gold 
hahb, ‘nose-ring,’ being put on the beak of each one. These silver 
spaiTow's are distributed among Brahmins, while the images made 
of earth are given to children. A feast is also given to 15 or 16 
Brahmins. Women observe this fast to ensure long life to their 
husbands. They also listen to a kutha (a sacred narrative which 
is recited by a Brahmin, and of which the following is the 
substance) : — 


In early life Pffi’bati, wife of Sheo Ji, spent 12 years in devotion 
to God. She also observed the cJnrijd burnt, in consequence of 
which she obtained Sheoji as her husband. Following her example 
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on the advice of Brahmins, the females of tliis part have observed 
this bardt from ancient times. 

■-^he temple of Mahadeo lies one mile north of ^agar town, in 
Balh Tahsll. It is a stone building and the piiuH (the upper part 
of Shiva Ling) of Mahadeo in it is made t;f black stone, nearly one 
span in height and about trvo feet in circumference. 

The piijdris employed in the temple belong to the Kondal gut 
'of the Gaur Brahmins, and are called Kawals bv the Hindds, 
because whenever a Hindu dies his relations make him give some- 
thing, such as a cow, silver, gold, grain, etc., as alms liefore he 
expires, and the gift is, on his death, appropriated by these pujdrts 
who take even the shrond that covers the corpse. They aver that 
their forefathers came with the ancestors of the rulers of Suket 
from Bengal and the temple and its pixdi already existed there. 
The story about the temple’s foundation as told 1)y their forefathers 
was that it was built in a single night by the ol der of a cei tain 
Kaja of the Pandavas. The building, as it now exists, and the 
forms of the pillar and of Mahadeo clearly shew them to 

have been made in very ancient times, but the date and year of its 
foundation are not known. 

The place on which the stands has a great natural rock 
under it, out of which the pindi has been carved. The fret-work 
round the pindi is also of stone, and the floor all round it is paved 
with stones, while four large and four small columns of black stone 
rise from on this pavement The roof suppoited by these columns 
is so built that it is divided into small separate parts furnished 
with stone slabs. 

The story as to the origin of the worship of the pindi is this, 
that formerly the site which it now occupies was a mere jungal 
and entirely remote from all habitations. A certain Jat had a 
milch cow, which, when he tried to milk hei', yielded nothing. The 
Jat, anxious to find out the cause, made enquiry arid found that the 
cow used to go to the pindi of Mahadeo, and standing over it give 
it milk from her udders. Since then the people have cherished a 
behef in it and worshipped it. 

The management of the temple and the land attached to it 
rests with the pujdris, of whom there are five houses, each of 
which in turn performs worship and the other duties of the temple 
and receives the offerings. 

In performing worship the pujdri on duty goes to a jungle 
early in the morning, and thence fetches flowers and bil-teri or 
leaves of the bil tree. He also collects rice, etc., and then com- 
mences worship which takes him some three hours, until the sun 
has risen a pahar, in this wise : — 

first he washes the pindi of Mahadeo with ordinaiy water 
and then with Ganges water. Then offers it sandal, acJiTiit or rice, 
dh^p-dip or incense, nairved or sweets and flowers. Lastly, the 
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Brief del* 
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Temple of Mahddeo. 
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hil-patri leaves, strung together in threes, are offered to it. This 
last is considered the most bene6cial offering. The offering of 
water is also regarded as a good act. During the worship the 
townspeople also assemble to pay their devotions to the prndi. 
After the worship, drti is performed wdth camphor, while the 
pujdris and pandits sing hymns Meanwhile the other people, 
both men and wmmen, boys and girls, throw water over the 
pindi, ring the bell, and finally prostrating themselves before . 
the ima^e return home. This continues till mid-dav. In the 
evening the pnjdnx again perform According to the Hindu 

religion to visit (dc/-.s7(a« Au; z/'i) the shiv-luuj (the pindi or ling 
of Mahadeo) at evening, to offer water, flowmrs and lil-teri\o\t 
and to light a lamp lief ore it, is considered a veiy viituous deed 
which makes amends for the sins of all past transmigrations. 

The restrictions in connection wnth the pindi are that no Hin- 
dus, except the ^//z/dz-rs-, may eat the offerings {pa'sJtud) made to it, 
and that none of them may cro.ss the stream of water, which pro- 
ceeds from the lUHc/z wdien lie goes round the /n’/zz/i, This stream 
of water is believed to be Parbati, the wife of Siva. The parshdd 
is not eaten because it is believed that : kacltct pdra Barham is 
Shiv nvrniail Jo I'lide, kale Mahddeo sun Pdibati jardn mill se jde, 
that is “ w'hosoever does so will Jie utterly ruined.” The duties of 
cleaning the temple and supplying w'ater are also caivied out by 
the pvjdri on duty. It has not, hoAvever, lieen ascei'tained how 
and since when the connection of the pujdris with the temple 
commenced, but the present pujdris state that when their fore- 
fathers left Bengal and came to Suket with the ancestors of its 
rulers the then Raja appointed them to the office of pujdri, and that 
since then they have performed its worship in succession. Inside 
the temple, the injdris also xise charns and bhang. The income 
accruing from the land attached to the temple is spent in defray- 
ing the cost of Shiv-ji’s /7zi)z/, etc., which is divided by the pzz/dids 
among themselves. But if any ahhydgat or begging Siidhu appears 
at the time, he is also given bis meed of hhog A lamp is lit both 
morning and evening at the times of w'orship. The offerings 
made consist of cocoanuts, fruits and rot (a coai’Se bread) which 
are appropriated by the pujdris. Two fairs are held annually, name- 
ly • (1)' The first on the kShivratri in February, on which day 

Hindus, men, women and children fast, and worship Shiv-ji in the 
temple in the day time. Dui'ing the night a jdgrdn or vigil is 
observed. Pandits well versed izr theology conduct the worship. 
Four services ai’e held, one in each of the four divisions 
of the night, each lasting oire ^zzz/zzz >• or 3 hours, so that two ai’e 
concluded by midnight. 

The first is peiiormed as described above. After the first the 
samangri (odorous articles) and water offered at the commencement 
of the woi’ship are thrown with due respect into the stream, and the 
pingt and temple are washed with w^ater. 
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(2) Same only by midnight. CHAP, i, C 

The drti is performed at the end of each worship, and the Poptila' ion. 
Pandits, forming themselves into companies of fonr cr five each, 
recite verses from the Pothi-Mihmdn in chorus. Hindus contribute crip-ion of itg 
to the sdmangri according to their means, and a worshipper to tnaamg 
please Siva imitates the voice of a he-goat : the following story 
from Pothi Shiv-Paran is told to explain why this is done : — 

“Eaja Dakchha Pai'ja Pati, father of Parbati, the wife of Siva, 
celebrated a jag at this place. Considering Siva, his son-in-law, 
an dmangdl or inauspicious man haunted by demons and spirits, 
he did not invite him to take pai't in the jag. Parbati his daughter 
was much distressed at this and complained to Siva against her 
father. The jag (yag) had not been finished, Avheu Siva cut off the 
Raja’s head. As the jag had not been completed all the gods assembl- 
ed and begged Siva to bring the Raja to life again. Their request 
being granted, he placed the head of a he-goat on the Raja’s headless 
body and he began to bleat like a he-goat to the great delight of Siva.” 

This temple is in Nagar town. The building is ot pal'ka jagan sith’a 
masonry. The story about its origin is that about 250 years ago, 
a Bairagi faqir came here from Jagan Nath on the coast of Orissa. 

He had an idol of Jagan Nath made of sandal AA'Ood, and the Suket 
Court hearing that he wished to sell it offered him Rs. 500 for it, 
but he refused the offer, saying that he was taking the idol 
to Kullir, the Raja of which had promised him Rs. 1,000. By 
chance faqir died before he could .-et out for Kullu, and cfmse- 
quently the idol was by the Raja’s order’ placed in the buildings 
previously used as a seraglio. He appointed qnij iris to the temple 
and granted land for its maintenance, .^pending Rs. 500, the price 
of the idol, on the funeral ceremonies of the Bairagi and built the 
temple at State expense. 

Endeavours have been made to ascertain the date of tli« 
foundation of the temple without success. The lar gest idol is that 
of Jagan Nath, which is a cubit in height. The nose, moutli, eyes 
and the hands without finger's, are visible in it. At its right side 
is an idol of Balbdhar, and at its left one of Lakhshmi There 
are also other small idols, of Salig Ram, etc., in the temple. Its 
management is carried on by pujdris who belong to the Kondal 
got of the Brahmins and possess only one house in the State. With 
the exception of the pujdris, nobody may work irr the temple. 

The hliog offered to Jagan Nath consists of rice, pidse, etc. ; parsluvi 
is also distributed. The cost of the hhog is defr ayed fi'om the 
income accruing from the land granted by the State for the main- 
tenance of the temple. On the second of Asar Sudi (the date on 
which the fair is held at Jagan Nath in Orissa) a fair is held here. 

A brief account of it is given below: — 

“ Jagan Ndth is supposed to become angry (with bis wife) in consequence 
of some misunderstanding. The pujaris are unable to explain how the 
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CH AP. I , C. quarrel arose beyond saying that this is an imitation of what is done at the 
Population. Jagan Nath in Oiissa. 'I'he -piijaris and others assemble^ put the 

idol in a palanquin and take it to the Jamgd garden on the Ghangal Khad 
Jagan Natti’a one mile from the town, and stay there for a day. Food is prepared in the 
lemple, garden and served to those who accompany the procession or arrive during 
the day. There is an idol of Ram Chandra in the garden, and Jagan Ndth 
pays a visit to it, cardamums and nuts being distributed. On the third day, 
Lakhshmi, the wife of Jagan N^th, goes to the garden and is reconciled with 
Jagan Nath.” 

The idol is then brought back and placed in its temple ■where 
aril is performed. "When Jagan Nath is taken to the Jamga 
garden, the procession is attended by the State officials, elephants 
and hor.ses forming the retinue. Other people, with drams, flags 
and ptdU i-s', etc., also join it. The idol is brought back in full retinue. 
Sometimes, His Highness the Raja also graces the procession wiHi 
his presence while going to the garden and back. About 400 
people attend the procession. 

J The Suraj The temple knorva as f^uraj Kund is situated near the capital, at 
Kund temple, the foot of a hill ou the bank of a ravine. The courtyard is 
payed with stones, and towards the west of it stands the temple 
building which is of stone. In front of the temple door is a masonry 
tank (l;nnd), 2ox2o feet, which adds to the beauty of the temple. 

The temple and tank ai“e surrounded by houses of wood and 
pnl'la masonry built by the State for the convenience of travellers, 
and sxdhuf^ visit it on pilgrimages to Manikarn and other sacred 
places. The followmg office-bearers aiv appointed to the temple 
and its lands attached thereto : — 


1 iijdi'i, hcifhdhf deltlm, Kil'dri, J\d dd> and Favvcish, 

riie araa of the lands is about 30 Ji-]idrs yielding an income of 
about Rs. ^00 a year, out of wliich the office-bearers ai'e paid. 

SaJdha tor perpetual distribution of food is made in the 
temple, the cost being also met from this income. The poor, 
travellers and tirnthhashis or pilgrims receive food at this sad-ibart 
It the expenses exceed the income, the State lends its help. 

worships, prepares food for and offers it to Suraj ji 
(the idol ot the sun) both mornings and evening, and performs the 
drt'i which consists in taking a sacred light in his hand and waving 
it round the idol whose praises he recites. He is a Brahmin of the 
btate. 


I’he hathdld is the custodian of the temple. The grain yielded 
by its Linds is in his charge and is disposed of through him 

Theyc/t/i« only realizes produce from the tenants and executes 
orders issued to him 


The performs the work of sweepino-. 
renders services connected with the preparation of food. 


The bikdri 
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'I'he hirddr keeps an account and produces a statement of CH AP. I , C. 
daily income and expenses to His Higliuess the fhija Sahib. Population. 

The income of the soap- wort (sapindus saponaria) tines, which 
stand in the ravine, is also included in the income of the temple. ^ 

Inside the temple there is an idol of Sinaj ji weighing about 
36 palckiX sers made of eight metals. It is of human form but 
has four hands. It is flanked by 2 brass horses, each one hahsld 
in height, thus giving the whole image the appearance of a chariot. 

It is surrounded by several other idols cf stone which repre- 
sent Krishna, Eadha, Ram, Balram, Hanuman, etc It is said that 
the idol was made in the State by the brass-woi'kei s of Chiiagh 
village. AflBxed to the wall of the temple is a large piece of stone 
which bears an inscription, which runs : 

In the name of the deity Ganesh, 

On the 28th Asar st. 1782, B. Maharaja Gharur Chand and 
Siri Rani Panchmon Dei commenced to build the Suntj Knud temple 
in order to place the idol of the Sun there. 

The building was completed and the idol of the Sun placed in 
the temple on the 23rd Baisakh st. 1785 A. B. He did so for 
religious purposes. 

On all four sides of the temple is a gx'ove of lofty soap-wort 
trees. As sddhus and pilgrims hve in the temple, it is well known 
in far off countries. No meia (fair) takes place in connection with 
this temple, Hindus make obeisance to the idol. ^ 

The people arise at sunrise (bihag) ai d partake of a light Occupations 
meal (nihari) composed of the remains of the previous day’s focd. and daily ufe. 
The fii'St big meal (kulwai') is eaten about 10 or 11 a.m. ; another 
meal (dopabri) is eaten shortly idter midday, and the evening 
meal (biyah) is eaten after sunset. 

The ordinary eai'then deva (sinjia) is used with a cotton wick 
and oil of mustard or taramira, or sometimes an oil expressed from 
the seeds of bhang, called bhaugoli, or sometimes oil (ghuti ka 
tel) expressed from the apricot. I'his latter is more usually used 
as a food. Torches of ohil are used in the hills. 

The ordinary zamindar pei-forms no daily worship beyond 
perhaps fixing a mark (tikka) to his forehead. 

Spring (April to June) is the season for village fairs. 

Wrestling matches are popular, they are usually given on 
occasions of rejoicing or by some one who has gained some 
special object or completed some paiticular task. The wrestlers 
are usually local Gujars or Jats, though on great occasions, 
skilled performers from the plains may be engaged. The people 
themselves take no part in these exercises but prefer to look on. 

Gambling, though general in the bazars, is not usa.il in the 
villages. 
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I'he men plough and sew the fields and prepare the woollen 
thread foi weaving ; much of their time is occupied in giving begar, 
AVatching their crops, and repairing houses and walls, &c. 

The women cook, smash the clods left after ploughing, and 
do the maior part of the reapi; g, they also mdk the cows, make 
the ghi and perform the various household duties. 

The childir n take the c .ttle, sheep and goats to graze and 
generally assist their parents wlier ver possible. 

Chnpattis i f buckwheat (kodi a), maize (challi) and . wheat 
eaten with butter milk form the chief food. Vfget*ble3 such as 
grten bhang, mosh, kiilth, chola, channa and mi ssar are eaten 
Avhen in season. Tlesh is eaten by all Avhen obtainable, but most are 
too poor to afford it. The rice, grown locally, is usually sold and 
is seldom eaten exept on the occasion of marriages, &c. Lugri' 
(hill beer) is drunk on fe.'tive occasions. Pakki food (food cooked 
with ghi) is bejond the merns of tbo majority. 

In I he B:.lh and lower valleys cedton clothes and leather shoes 
are usually woin, as in the plains ; the puggari is usually replaced 
by a small round cot' on cap. 

In the hills the clothes worn are woollen : — pyjamas, coat and 
dohrn or puttu over the should^ rs. A long coat ( jaggi) tied by a 
b(dt (gachi) of ci'ttou cloth is common. The poor wear the shela, 
a double fold tf coarse goats hair cloth, with a hole for the head. 

'the women in Balh wear the costume usual in the plains, flow- 
ing pyjamas and a brilliantly coloured fluted skirt. In the hills they 
AVear a jaggi and puttu. 

In Balh the houses ai e usually made with mud Avails and a 
sloping thatched roof; in the hills more substantial buildings (if 
stone ard timber bonds Avith slates (f chil wo( d are found; these 
have two or mure stoieys, in the loAvest of which are stored the 
c.ittlc, &c. In Balh the coAvhouse is separate (goain). 

Each village douta has its OAvn fair, but in ne of these are im- 
poi'taut. 

There is a big cattle fair knoAvm as Nalwaia held between 
Bantd and Aagar about the end of March. It is dt scribed in 
Chapter II. 

In Assu (September is held the Bantr.i fair at Suket. Parties 
of dancers Avearing .striUige costumes peiform in front of the 
Baja’s palace. 

One party is provided with clothes by the Raja, another by 
the Tahsii amla and so on. 



CHAPTER II— ECONOMIC. 


. Section A— Agriculture- 

The greater part of the area Df the State is composed of steep 
hills and narrow valleys, the fields are on steep slop' s, sometimes 
irregularly placed, sometimes neatly levelled and built up into 
terraces. On the western border Ins the fertile level plain of 
Balh, plentifully irrig,.ted by the Huki ti stream ; this is bounded by 
gently rising hills cover< d with terraced fields. Further eastwards 
is the hilly tract of 'I'ahsil Kavsog where the .slopes are generally 
too steep to be terractd ; but within this tract are two wide vales at 
Karsog and Pangna containing some of the richest land in Suket. 
Along the bank of the Sutlej are patches of rich and level land 
bounding the beds of the feeder streams. 

The rainfall is u-ually plentiful; no rrcord is kept, but it may 
be roughly estimated at 50 inches a year. The soil is usually 
light but oiuch mixed with stones in the hill tract. 

Three kinds of land are recognised — 

Bopa — Level irrigated land. 

BohoJihal {Dohotl ) — Unirngated land, sometimes terrac'd, 
— more generally sloping. 

Banjar — Voov unirrigated land in the high hills only fit for 
grass and buckwheat. 

Nearly the whole of the cultivated land is bohokhal ; I’opa is 
almost confined to Balh, Karsog, Pangna and Faivnu. 

Ropa is double cropped only in Balh where the land is said 
to be decreasing in fertility on this account. Generally this is 
reserved for lice in the kharif ; if used for a rabi crop, wheat and 
occasionally tobacco are sown. 

On bohokhal land the main kharif crops are maize, mash, 
kdlth, kodra, bre.-^sa, katu, and, on bad land, kangni ; the rabi crops 
are wheat, chola, massar, barley and a little sugarcane and cotton. 
Potatoes are grown in the hills and sold in Simla, Bashahr or Suket. 

There is a small State tea garden at Buned. 

Opium poppy is grown in the hills; no peimission is required 
for cultivation and no fees are charged, but the opium must be sold 
only to the State contractor at a rate fixed by the Raja. The 
annual outturn of opium is I'oughly estimated at 8 maunds pakka. 

For the cultivation of rice, there are usually three preliminary 
ploughings followed by the final one when the seed is sown broad- 
cast. About three or four weeks later, the young shoots are 
worked over with a hariew (dandutl), and when the stalk is about 
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a foot tigh the field is plought d up and a flat block of "wood 
(mahi or mihan) is drawn over it. The weeds and grass are thus 
killed and the rice plants rapidly rise up. 

The account of other ciops given in the Mandi Gazetteer 
applies to Suket and little need be added. 

No systematic attempt has been made to recoid the actual 
yield of various crops. The following tables are based upon rough 
estimates. Average yield in maunds pakka per khar of laud : — 



Class of land. 

Taheil. 

Ropa. 

Bohokhal, 

^ Balli 

36 to 56 maunds 

20 to 24 maunds. 

Maize ... < 



(. Karsog 

Not sown 

40 to 80 „ 

C Bath 

50 to 72 maunds ... 

19 to 29 „ 

Wheat ... j 


( Karsog 

Not sown 

36 to 72 ., 

( Balh 

Rice ... 1 

( Karsog 

50 to 72 maunds 

24 to 40 „ 


25 to 36 maunds 

Not sown. 

( Balh 

Not sown 

35 to 50 maunds. 

Kodra ... 1 



( Karsog 

Not sown 

36 to 72 „ 


Amc unt of se< d used per khar of land — 



Tahsil. 

Ropa. 

Bohokhal. 


CBalh 

20 sers pakka 

20 sere. 

Maize 

(. Karsog 

Not sown 

50 „ 


[ Balh 

130 seiB 

140 

Wheat 

( Karsog 

Not sown 

160 „ 

Rice 

J Balh 

144 sers 

100 „ 

(. Karsog 

160 sers 

Not sown. 


C Balh 

Not sown 

10 sers. 

Kodra 

C Karsog 

Not Sown 

40 „ 


Practically the whole population is engaged in, and is depen- 
dent upon, agriculture; there are no large towns and there are 
no industries. The holdings are small and tenants and labourers 
are few. 
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Extension of cultivation is provided for by the grant of naufor CHAP. II, A. 
lease-!; the whole of the waste belongs to the State and cannot be Agriculture 
broken up for cultivation "without the c-'^nseut of the Baia. 

^ ^ . Extension ot 

Permission is usually accorded if there be no objectors ; the cuitivatiun, 
full revenue rate is chai’ged from the date of the lease. 

'ihe annual increase of revenue fr«un this soui’ce is about 
Rs. 500. 

Agriculture is in a primitive condition, and there is no attempt 
made to improve it. 

The Raja advances loans on special occasions, such as an Takavi. 
epidemic of cattle disease, or for special works, such as a new irriga- 
tion channel. 

There are no figures available for mortgages and sales. The . 

Baja is superior proprietoi- of all the land, and no one can sell or ^ ^ ' 
mortgage without his consent. Application for permission to alienate 
must be made to the Raja who accords his sanction only when the 
necessity is clearly demonstrated. 

Such applications are few; (-nly collateral mortgages are 
allowed and f.>reclosure is practically unknown 

Loans are usually obtained on a simple bond, bearing com- 
pound interest at the rate of thiee pies per rupee per month ; 
the period of limitation is fifte-^n years, but the courts do not 
generally award as interest » sum exceeding half the principal. 

Regarding the cattle of the State Major Pease, C. V. D., fauie. 
writes as follows: — 

Sukefc breed of cattle is one of the best met with in the Himalayas. , 

These cattle are found in the State, and are much prized on account of their 
superior sizo and weight, as also for their milking powers, in Knllu, where 
large numbers are to be seen. They differ from the other brei-ds seen in 
the Himalayas in general conformation. Som*» of the cows are really 
hands'jme little beasts and very good milkers. The skins are fine ; hair 
smooth ; ears long but finer and more or less horizontal in direction ; 
head fine, well sliaped and breedy looking; neck light; hump hardly 
breaking the line of tl e back in the female, but more developed in the 
male; back straight ; dewlap small ; quarter not very sloping, but short; 
loins broad and well formed ; tail fine; and having a tuft of black hair at 
the end reaching to mid-metatorsal region. The head in this breed is 
very characteristic, the face unusually long and small, straight from poll to 
muffle, measuring geneially about 16 inches, the orbital arches rise above 
the level of frontal bone considerably, thus giving tlie forehead a depressed 
appearance, the breadth between the orbits is four to five inches. 1’he 
horns usually arch upwards and measure from a few inches to about a foot 
in length. The colours are generally even; many red, some black and a 
few wtiite and dun. The mammary gland is fairly developed, teats small. 

Sheath of male badly developed and finished off with a few long hairs. 

Cows yield from sers to 4 seers pakka of milk a day; this 
is of good quality, yielding 1^ ounces of glii per ser. 


(1) From Vety. Capt. Baldrey’s Breeds of Indian Cattle, Punjab ; p. 190. 
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CHAP. n, A- The price varies from 10 to Rs. 20 according to the ago 

a and the yield of milk. Oxen vary in price from Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 in 

the hill tracts ■where the breed is small; and from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 
in the Ba1h where they are 1 irger. 

Buffaloes yield 3 to 6 sers pikka milk and • sell for Rs. 60 or 
Rs. 70, males are little used except for sugarcane pressing and 
hence are usually sold ; the price obtained is Rs. 1-5 or Rs. 20. 

Sheep or worth Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 ; they nre shorn three times 
a year in Jeth, Khatakand Phagan; each .sheep yields about one ser 
pakka of wo d per year. 

Goats are k-^pt for manure, the haii- is u-sed to make a coarse 
cloth 01 - little floor mats (shela) Their price is the same as that 
of a sheep. 

There are few ponies in Balh and none in Karsog. There is 
no veterinary establishment. 

The Avaste belongs to the State, but the people are allowed to 
graze their cattle over it, and th-^ueisno scarcity of fodder. In 
return the State collects dues ; in Karsog each house pays one ser 
kachcha of ghi annu.iUy ; in Balh for each buffalo that calves, the 
owner pays 4 or 5 sers pakka of ghi. This is known as kar 
chompri. On sheep and goats a tax (ginakt-ri) of Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per 
hundred is levied. Besides the above for each pony, camel or mule 
passing through the State, a grazing fee of two annas is collected. 

Eveiy year about the end of March, the Nalwara cattle fair is 
held at the capital, about 5,000 or 6,000 animals are brought, and 
of these 1,500 to 2,000 chanize hands. On each buffalo sold a fee 
of eight annas is charged and credited to the Theka Zagat; nothing 
is levied on cows. Purchasers attend in large numbers from Kangra 
and to a less extent from Mandi, Bilaspur and Kullu. 

There are no indgation wells in the State. There are a few 
channel (kiflils) in B.dl> and Karsog and along the Sutlej bank. 
Those in Balh belong to the State which appoints a kuhli hMa to 
look after each kuhl ; this official is paid by a grant of grain and 
revenue free Imd. bands actu dly irrrigate-d are charged a special 
rate (sagahi) of 5 lakhs rice in the kharif and 2| lakhs wheat in 
the rabi per khar. Tins is collected in kind. 

In Kar.^og the people own and manage their own kuhls, and no 
sepa' ate water-rate is lev.ed. 

The unit of weight is a sarsai, equivalent to about two tolas. 

2 Sarsais — 

4 „ = 

8 „ = 

16 „ = 

8 sers kacliclia= 

10 „ „ = 

40 „ „ = 

One maund kachcha is equivalent to 16 sns pakka. 


Cattle fair. 


Irrigation. 


Weij^htsand 

meaanres. 


k pao. 

1 pao 

4 ser kachcha. 

] ser kachcha. 

1 batti or panseri. 

1 dhari. 

1 maund kachcha. 
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For grain an iron measure known as a patha is used. 

20 pathas = 1 lakh. 

20 lakhs = 1 knar. 

A patha contains 4 sers kachcha of Avheat, rice, mash and 
maize, and 3 sers kachcha of kodra, kangni, barley and mustard. 

In Karsog the patha contains 6 sers kachcha of wheat, rice, &c., 
and 5 sers kachcha of kodra, &c. 

For land, the seed measure is used; in Balli and Dehr the 
unit is the khar ; in Karsog the unit is a takka, 16 takkas com- 
pose one rupee, and one rupee is ronghlj’^ equivalent to a khar. 
The khar seems to vary between 6 and 8 acres. 


Section B — Rents, Wages and Prices. 

The holdings are nearly all small and are cultivated by their 
owners ; tenants are few ; those working on the Mians’ jagirs pay 
about revenue rates. Rents arc either a fixed sum in cash or a 
fixed contribution of grain ; the former which are preferred hy 
the people are found in Karsog and vary between Rs. 16 per 
khar on better class land and R.^. 13-8-0 on hill tract'!. The grain 
rents vary from a khar of grain on a khar of good land (about 
12 maunds pakka of rice on 13 bighas rice land) to 12 or 15 
lakhs on a khar of poor land. The State prefers rents in kind as 
grain is required to feed begaris 

There are few, if any, aoricultural labourers ; when work 
presses, the people help each other. 

The ordinary rate for a cooli is four annas a day, or a rupee 
for 6ve days. I'he State pays two annas a day. Skilled labour 
earns 2| annas a day and food, 'f’he thawi (lohar, and carpenter) 
gets 4 annas and one meal in the bazaars, in the hills he gets 2 or 3 
annas and two meals a day. 

The skins of dead cattle belong to the State, Brahmins and 
Rajputs are now allowed to dispose of their own skins, but in all 
other cases the State claims them. I'he contract (jinsal) is auction- 
ed every year for about Rs. 2,500, the contractor appoints one 
chamar for every fifteen or twenty houses ; this chamar is 
entitled to the skins of aU dead animals from the houses allotted 
to him, and in return pays Rs. 6 per year to the contractor and 
gives either a pair of shoes or ten anna s in cash to the owner 
of the dead animal. 

The payments made to village artisans at harvest time are 
as follows : — 

The chamar in the Balh I'ahsil gets 12 pathas of wheat and 
one bundle (about 5 pathas) at rabi, and 24 pathas of rice and 
one bundle (about 10 pathas) at kharif. 
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In Karsog be receives i 6 patbas of wheat and one lakb of 
barley at rabi, and 16 patbas of bitbu or kodra at kharif. 

In return for this be provides, in BaUi, shoes for one year’s 
use for one member of the family, and repairs aU the shoes of 
the family. He also makes and repairs harness. In Karsog he 
provides one pair of shoes a year for each member of the family. 


'['he lohar in Balh receives six patbas of wheat and 
bundles (about patbas) at rairi and 12 patbas of rice and six 
bundles (about 30 pathas) at khai-if. In Karsog he receives 8 
patbas of wheat and 8 patbas of barley at rabi and 8 patbas of 
kodra oi' bithu at kharif. 


In return he makes aU agricultural implements, providing 
his own charcoal. Tlie 2 emindar provides the iron. 

'I'he kamhar in BaUi receives .6 patbas of wheat at rabi 
and 12 patbas of rice at kharif and 5 patbas of wheat, and 5 patbas 
of barley at rabi, and -5 pathas of kodra or kangni at kharif in 
Karsog. 

In return he gives dishes and pots according to the zemin- 
dar’s requirements. 

'I'he State issues a price list annually which serves as a 
table of exchange to estimate the value of the State reserwes of 
grain ; this is not binding in the Irazaars, but it is closely adhered to 
especially in Karsog. 

The prices obtaiired for liis proilnce by the zemindar from 
the shopkeepers vary, l)ut the follorving table rvill serve as a 
rough indication of present rates in pakka sers per rupee : — 


Maize 

Whf-at 

Kice 

Kodra 


Karsog. 

32 to 36 sers. 
20 to 24 „ 
22 to 26 „ 
26 to 30 „ 


Balh. 

1 maund 
28 to 30 sers. 
30 to 32 „ 


Kodra is not purchased to any extent by the shopkeepers as 
there is no market for it. 


The average State price list for the last five years is as 
follows : — 


Balh, Karsog. Dehr. 

Maize ... 30 seerx 35 seers 34 seers 

Wheat ..21 „ 20 „ 18 „ 

Rice (unhusked) 22 to 26 seers 14 „ 22 to 27 

Kodra ... 37 „ 32 „ 38 ” 

The people generally are poor, but their needs are few and 
habits of waste or luxury are nowhere prevalent. The system 
of land tenure discourages and almost entirely prevents extrava- 
gance , Avhile the situation of their homes scattered OA^'er a hill y 
tracts allows iittle opportunity for expensive amusements. Each 
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bamlet is largely self-supporting ; a little salt and iron and CHAP. II, 
occasionally some cotton cloth being the only articles brought Forets, 
from tbe bazaars. That the people are not discontented is shown 
bj the absence of emigration ; the revenue is high but being laigely condlt^ou! 
taken in kind does not press too heavily ; the soil is fertile 
and the crops secure. !'he people are primitive, ignorant and 
generally devoid of any desire for change. 


Section C— Forests- 

The following are the chief forests in the State. 


Name of forest. 

1. Dhamauii 

2. Seri 

3. Dopha 

4. Ghnrlol 

5. KamAna 

6. Kamrah 

7. Heog 


Name of trees. 
Kelu, kail, rai, tos. 
Kelu, chil. 

Kelu, kail. 

Chil. 

Chil, kelu. 

Kelu. 

Kelu. 


There are no figures available as to the area, etc. Besides the 
above there are extensive tracts of rvaste containing less valuable 
trees and small patches of deodar, chil, etc. There is no record of 
the people’s rights in forest land. Tim greater part of tlie State 
waste is open to grazing ; the people can take dry and fallen 
trees and shrubs for firewood from all except cei-tain reserved 
tracts. For building purposes trees are given by the Rajah on 
payment of a low rate, e. g., 8 to 12 annas for a rai or tos ; 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 for a kail or chil; atid Ks. 4 for a deodar. All 
trees of the more valuable species such as kelu, kail and chd even 
though standing on privately owned land belong to the State and 
cannot be cut without permission of the Rajah. The State fiu’- 
ther lays claim to all specially large trees cd the less valuable 
kinds such as tun, etc., which are reserved for State buildings. 
The State takes half the produce of the mango trees in Dehr 
ilaka. 

There is no attempt at regular conservation ; the Tahsildars 
and Kardars of Kothis exercise a geneiad supervision ; in Tahsil 
Karsog there are about 40 rakhas whose pay varies from lo annas 
to three rupees per month, plus food, and in Balh there is a 
darogha who receives Re. 1-8-0 and food. This staff is untrained 
and the forests receive no skilled attention. 


Section D — Mineral resources- 

There is a little iron ore of poor quality, and at Chawasl, 
Ramgarh, Meri and Kolpur in Tahsil Karsog there are old mines 
not now worked. 
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cHAP.n.E. Section E — Arts and manufactnres- 

and There are no arts or manufactures worthy of mention. 

Mamifac- '' 

tares 

Section F. -Commerce and Trade- 

There are no large towns in the State, and there is no impor- 
tant trade. The State exports rasaunt (berberry), dried violets, 
millet, honey, ghi, walnut tree bark, and deodar turpentine; 
it imports salt, irou, cotton goods, oil, spices, sugar, and brass 
utensils. 


Section G-— Means of communication- 

'there are no railways and only two miles of metalled road 
within the State. From the capital radiate four unmetalled roads, 
the longest of Avhich runs the whole length of the State to Farenu 
on the Sara] border. There are small rest-houses at Gheri, Jhungi 
(in Mnndi State) and Chindi on this route. From Chinili a road 
runs south to Bajji State and Simla ; there are small rest-houses 
at Chiragh and Alsindi on this route. Between Alsindi in Suket 
and Suni in Bajji State, the Sutlej is spanned by an iron suspen- 
sion bridge, owned jointly by the two States who share the income 
and expenses equally. At Farenu the Sutlej is spanned by a 
frail jhula (rope bridge), the property (»f Suket State, while con- 
uecting Suket with Saraj is a new bridge over the Bisua stream 
erected by the Public Works Department at the expense of the 
British Government. From the capital a second road runs to 
Dehr on the Sutlej Avhich is here crossed by a boat ferry owned 
jointly by the States of Suket and Kahlur (Bilaspui*). Bach 
State levies its own tolls on this ferry At Dehr is a small rest- 
house. The questiou of erecting a bridge here is under consider- 
ation. 

A third road runs from the capital through the Balh to Mandi; 
the first two miles are metalled and the metalling of the remain- 
der is about to be undertaken. 

A fourth road branches off from this one and joins the Mandi- 
Boshiarpur road. 

At Suket is a dak bungalow above Bhojpur where this last 
road branches off. 

The roads are maintained in good order and are everywhere 
practicable for laden animals. 

Postal British postage stamps are used in the State, which has 

ra'enL'"^^ ™ postal System of its own. There are only two post offices, 
vi::., a sub-post office at Buned opened in 1878 and a branch office 
cit Bhojpur opened in June 1900. 
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Since 1878 the State has paid Rs. 28 per month as a con- 
tribution to the Imperial Post Office, and in consideration of this 
the State correspondence -with the Commissioner and Superinten- 
dent of Jullundur (Political Agent of the State), the Assistant 
Commissioner of Kulu (Assisiant Political Agent) and the Wazir 
of Mandi is carried over the Imperial hnes free of charge. 

A Telegraph Office was opened at Buned in January 1906. 

It is seldom that the State suffers from want of rain, and 
there is no record of any serious famine. In Sambat 1949 
(A. D. 1893-94) however there was considerable distress and the 
State opened Rehef Works for the destitute. For those who were 
unfit for labour, Rs. 1,500 was e.xpended on the purchase of grain 
which was distributed by the State officials. 

In 1899 A. D. an epidemic of foot and mouth disease carried 
off many cattle, and the Rajah advanced Rs. 7,000 as takkavi for 
the purchase of fresh cattle. 

In the famine of 1893-94 it is said that wheat sold at 8 sers, 
rice at 6^. and millet and gram at 10 seers the rupee. 
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Section A.— Administrative Divisions- 

The State of Suket is administered by .His Highness the 
Eajah in person who exercises a complete and thorough control 
over the various departments. The chief executive and final 
appellate judicial powers are retained by him and financial 
matters are entirely in his hands. 


The headquarters staff comprise the 


Wazir ... 
Addilati ... 
Tahsildar 
Police 

Medical and Jail 


follo^ving members : — 
Seth Panna Lai. 

Lala Kahn Chand. 
Pandit Jaigopal. 
Bark at Ali Shah. 
Wazir Khan, 


None of these appointments are hereditary. There are two 
Tahsils, Balh and Karsog ; the former is under the Sadr Tahsildar, 
it comprises the Dehr ilaka (or garh), Kothi Sadr and Kothi 
Sainji. 

The Dehi- garh is under a kardar who is assisted by two 
panchas, one Kotiala and 6 peons, under each panch are 3 or 4 
Mehrs. 

The kardar (kaisth) collects the revenue, keep? the accounts, 
carries out the orders of the Rajah and supervises the work of 
his subordinates He receives Rs, 4 a month and food. 

The panch assists the kardar ; they are paid Rs. 3 per month 
cash, without food. The kotiala is the weigher of grain received 
as revenue, of which he keeps the accounts. He recevies Rs. 2 
per month and free food. 

The mehr is the lambardar, he is the real collector of revenue 
from the zamindars; and is also responsible for providing begaris. 

Besides the above there are jeltas or chaukidars who are 
paid ten lakhs (6 maunds pakka) rice and one lakh (32 seers 
pakka) wheat yearly by the kardar out of the State granary. 

Kothi Sainji has a kardar (or kaisth), one peon who also 
acts as weigher, and a jelta. 

The rest of the tahsil is compidsed in Kothi Sadr, it has a 
kotwal who is responsible for the recovery of the land revenue, 
two kaisths who keep the accounts, 14 mehrs and 14 jeltas. 

Besides the above, there are 2 kaisths (accountants), a kotiala, 
3 weighers and a niartan (who cleans the grain and granary) 
attached to the sadr granaries. 

The garh of Dehr is partially independent of the tahsil and 
its accounts are kept sepai’ate. It at one time possessed a Naib 
Tahsildar. 
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Tahsil Karsog is under a Tahsildar who, however, has no 
judicial powers ; he is merely the collector of revenue. The tahsil 
is subdivided into 16 ghars or kilas ; each has a palsra and a 
kaisth, and under these are 3 or 4 Mehrs, a peon and 2 jeltas for 
each garh. 

The palsra is generally responsible for all [lublic work within 
the garh ; the kaisth is the writer and kee[ier of the accounts. 
The palsra receives Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per month, and in some cases 
free food ; the kaisth is paid Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per month, and usually, 
free food. 

The Tahsildar of Balh is invested with third class civil and 
second class criminal powers, and in revenue matters he is an 
Assistant OoUector, 2nd grade. 

The Adalati exercises second class civil and criminal powers and 
hears appeals from the orders of the Tahsildars. 

The Wazir exercises the powers of a Collector in revenue 
cases, of a first class Magistrate in criminal cases, and of a District 
Judge in civil cases. He also hears appeals from the subordinate 
courts. 

The Ijlas-i-khas or Chief Court of His Highness the Rajah is 
the final court in all branches. He t-xercises full civil and revenue 
powers, and the powers of a Sessions Judge in criminal cases. 


Section B — Civil and Criminal Justice. 

There is very little litigation ; about 1,000 Criminal, 500 civil 
and 400 Revenue Court cases are instituted in a year. 

There are no legal practitioners or licensed petition-writers. 

For the extradition of criminals, agreements exist with the 
adjoining States of Mandi, Bilaspur and Bajji. Extradition from 
other States is effected through the Commissioner and Superin- 
tendent of Jullundur who is the Political Agent. 

The Indian Penal Code, Criminal and Civil Procedui-e Codes, 
the Contract and Evidence Acts are in force. 

The Court fees as at present fixed an* as follows : — 

Original, Civil ... ... ... ... 10 per cent, of the value. 

Original, Revenue ... ... ... ... Re. 1-2-0. 

Do., Criminal ... ... ... ... 3 annas. 

All classes of appeals and miscellaneous ... 3 annas. 

There are no stamps used on receipts, bonds and deeds. 

With the exception of a limit of fifteen years on suits for money 
lent, there are no rules of limitation for original or appellate cases. 

There are no special laws and no system of registration. 

The State takes 25 per cent, of the amount of any sale price 
or damages paid on account of women, if the case comes into Court. 
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System of Land Tenure. 

cpj Section C— Land Eevenue- 

Hit G* 

There are no village communities in the sense as understood 
Revenue, in the plains ; the people live in vridely scattered houses or tiny 
Village hamlets, a whole collection of which, lacking in^ unity and common 
communities, interests, Constitutes a garh or kila. 

There is no shamilat, no trace of communal ownership, each 
landlord owns just so much as he holds. The Rajah is absolute 
owner of the waste and superior proprietor of the cultivated land ; 
the agriculturists own the land for their own cultivation for their 
own lifetime ; they cannot sell or mortgage without the permission 
of the Rajah, and on the death of an owner, mutation in the 
names of his heirs requires the Rajah’s sanction. If the heirs 
be sons or veiy near relatives, mutation is sanctioned as a 
matter of course though not as a matter of right ; if the claimant 
be fractious or have given offence, the land is transferred to some 
one else. 

If the heirs be collaterals or distant relatives, a naziana is 
taken before mutjition is sanctioned ; if there be several distant 
heirs disputing over priority of claim, the land is given to the one 
who offers the highest nazrana. The people’s rights approach 
nearer to those of occupancy tenants than of proprietors. There is 
no record of rights but there is a record of dues, called a zaminband, 
in which is recorded each man’s name with the amount of revenue 
due from him and the amount of land on account of which this 
• revenue is due. There has been no regular settlement and there 

is no regular system of assessment. There is no collective res- 
ponsibihty for the revenue, the revenue assessed is not fixed for 
any specified period ; it may be, and often is, altered when mutation 
in favour of a deceased owner’s heirs is sanctioned. 

The zaminband is the sole revenue record, it contains the 
names of all owners arranged by garbs, the amount of land 
estimated in lakhs and khars, and the amount of revenue due. 
There is a separate zaminband for Tahsils Balh and Karsog and the 
Dehr ilaka ; copies of the relevant entries are kept by each kardar 
or palsra who informs the mehr of the amount of revenue to be 
collected from the hamlets m his circle. 

There are no occupancy tenants. 

Land left without heirs becomes escheat to the Rajah who 
has it remeasured and reassessed and leases it to someone on 
payment of a nazrana. 

The zaminband shows 4,339 revenue payers in Karsog, 2,323 
in Balh and 871 in Dehr, 

AaseBsment. The assessment averages Rs. 13 per khar, it actually varie 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 38 per khar ; this is the consolidated cash 
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revenue which is collected from, roughly, two-thirds of the 
cultivated ai ea. The revenue collected in kind is — 

20 lakhs rice ... ... ...^ 

2 Do wheat ... ... . i 

1 lakh bais (grain) ... ... ... ^Per kh.ar. 

Re. I ddl ti^r ... .. . . . j 

4 annas bachch ... ... . i 

and further : — 

10 pafctas (one bundle) of grain per plough. 

The grain revenue is collected bj the kardar or palsra and is 
by them forwarded to the tahsil or to sadr as required. There 
is a large granary (kotid hazra) at Buned. I'his grain is utilized 
for the feeding of begaris and for paying minor officials in kind. 


Accepting the rough estimates preAnously given for the outturn 
and price of the principal crops, the following rough estimate 
may be given of the value of the four crops per khar : — 
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So far as these figures go, they seem to show that the revenue 
assessed is a little less than one-third of the value of the gross 
produce, and this is the proportion intended. 

The total land revenue for 1904 was Rs. 74,495 which does 
not seem excessive from a population of 54,676 ; very few of whom 
are tenants or labourers, inhabiting a fertile tract with generally 
a sufficient and evenly distributed rainfall. 

The zaminband shows the area cultivated in Karsog to be 
3,100 rupees, in Balh to be 2,08 1 khars and in Dehr to be 374 khars- 
Assuming the rupee to be equivalent to the khar, the total 
cultivated area is 5,555 khars (44,440 acres) distributed amongst 
7,633 revenue payers, paying Rs. 74,495 land revenue annually. 
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Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue- 

The miscellaneous revenue is about Rs. 36,000. O'he follow^ 
ing is a brief summaiy of the various sources ; — 

Kdr chompri is a tax on milch cattle in return foi‘ grazing ; 
in Karsog each house pays one ser kachcha of ghi annually ; in 
Balh four or five sers pakka of ghi is paid for every buffalo that 
calves. The annual income from this source is aliout Rs. 2,400. 

On sheep and goats a grazing fee (ginakeri) is collected at the 
rate of Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per hundred; the annual income is Rs. 2,900, 

Mnda loha is a tax on the use of imported iron at the rate of 
Re. 1 per furnace per year ; the annual receipts am about Rs. 200, 

Baiditiniia is the compensation paid in order to escape 
rendering begar ; it is levied at the rate of one to three rupees 
annually per khar of land owned and yields about Rs. 612. 

Theka grat is a tax of 8 annas to Rs. 3 on the water-mills 
for grinding flour ; it yields Rs. 31 0. 

Palela is a tax of two to four .sers of oil on each oil press ; it 
yields Rs. -So. 

Zagdtkhana includes income from opium, octroi and a grazing 
fee of two annas on each pony, camel or mule accompanying 
travellers or traders into the State, it also includes the income 
from the Nalwara fair. The total income is Rs. 5,400, 

Jinsdl is the contract for skins mentioned in Chapter II. It 
brings in Rs. 2,350. 

Chaka ham is the income from the lease of State quarries ; it 
yields Rs. 450. 

Oharas. The contract foi- the sale of charas yields Rs. 662. 

Manihari is the tax on shops for retail sale of miscellaneous 
goods ; it yield.s Rs. 300. 

Bangchuhru is the tax on shops foi- sale of bracelets, etc. ; it 
yields Rs. 40. 

Similarly the shops selling tobacco pay from two annas to 
Re, 1 each, and yield Rs. 156. The halwai shops yield Rs. 70. 

The abkari income derived from the contract for sale of spirits 
amounts to Rs. 2,275. Even the drummers are taxed Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 
per year and collectively contribute Rs. 43 to the State income. 

Belnas (sugarcane presses) pay a fee of Rs. 2 if they are 
made from wood obtained free from the State fore.sts. 

Bridegrooms from outside districts coming to Suket for brides 
have to pay Rs, 2 each (pnnglot), but the income from this source is 
small (Rs. 6 in 1894). 

Other sources of miscellaneous revenue are ferry tolls 
(Rs. 1,100), Court fees and fines (Rs. 8,800), forests (Rs. 10,000) 
and irrigation fees, sagahi (Rs. 64). 
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Section E. — Local and Municipal Government- 

There is no Local and Municipal Government. 


Section F.— Public Works- 

, There is no permanent Public Works staff ; all State works 

^ are carried out by iJegatis who receive free food. The annual 
expenditure is above Rs. 3,000. There are the usual public 
^■’juildings at Baned, the Rajah’s palaces, a guest house, dispensary 
land post office, jail, tahsil, etc., but none are in any way notable. 
iNearly all have been erected in the reign of the present Rajah. 
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■ Section G — Army- 

f The State maintains one daffadar and 10 sowars paid and 
mounted at State expense, and there are 1-5 more sowars who 
iprovide their own mounts and receive revenue free land. Besides 
the above there are one jemadar and 60 sepoys, including police. 


Section H- — Police and Jails. 

There are at present two Deputy Inspectors of Police, both 
it the sadr thana ; it is intended to establish shortly a new thana 
t Karsog. 

Clime is trifling, a few cases of binglary and theft occur, but 
hey are not serious : offences relating to women are somewhat 
ommon. 

There is a jail with accommodation for 50 prisoners ; the 
-v^rage daily number of inmates is a) present about 20. The 
nnual expenditure is Rs. 1,064. There are no jail industries. 


Section I-— Education. 

2 There is one Urdu Primary School at Bhojpur, opened in 
S93 ; and maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 453. New schools 
at Dehr and Karsog have been sanctioned, but have not yet been 
3pened. 

There is a private Shastri school at Naggar, and Hindi is 
aught by private persons in the villages, but the standard of 
ducation is very low and outside the bazaars few literate people 
re to be met with. 


'k Section J-— Medical- 

4 There is a dispensary at Buned, maintained at an annual cost 
,,Rs. 2,368 ; it i-. in charge of a failed Hospital Assistant, 

'j Government vaccinators regularly visit the State and the 
|ple freely submit to the operation. 

i 
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CHAPTER lY.-PLACES OF INTEREST. 

At Pangna in Tahsil Kargog is » fine well preserved fort, . 
originally erected by Rajah Bir Sain who established his capital \ 
here ; it is now used as the headquarters of the Pangna garh, 

Thei’e are various smaller forts in picturesque situations . 
which seiwe as the headquarters of the garbs ; that at Deh'. ^ 
deserves separate mention. ^ 

There are temples in the usual Style at the capital, and near , 
Karsog is the temple of Mahunag which is visited by pilgrims 
and especially by persons who have been bitten by snakes. The 
cure consists simply in lying down inside. 
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